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TO MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU- 


WE PROVIDE THIS INSTRUCTION MANUAL 


E know that introducing a new course of 

study into any commercial school is not 
easy. But it can be made quite easy if the proper 
teaching materials are available. 

That’s why we prepared this new instruction 
manual—“DITTO—Its Use and Operation.” It’s 
designed especially for the hundreds of commer- 
cial schools that are introducing courses of study 
in Ditto Equipment. 

The teaching of the use and operation of Ditto 
is today recognized as a prime requisite to any 
modern office equipment course; and well it 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


should be, for Ditto is standard equipment in 
leading offices in every line of business. 

This new instruction manual outlines a com- 
plete course of study in Ditto equipment. It’s ex- 
tremely flexible—can be made to suit the amount 
of time you have available for such a course. 

A sample copy of our new manual will be sent 
free to any teacher, and a sufficient number of 
copies for an entire class will be provided free 
where Ditto courses are taught. Write us for a 
copy. See for yourself how easy we have made it 

for your school to teach “The Use and Opera- 
tion of DITTO.” 


Yes, I'd like to receive your booklet “DITTO—Its Use and Operation,” an instruction manual for commercial schools. 


No obligation, of course. 
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and old fashioned training 
are not compatible! 


“I have actual business practice training’ 
is the most telling statement an applicant can make! 


Business training that breaks the vicious circle of “‘no experi- 
ence, no job—no job, how do I get experience?” That is the re- 
sponsibility of the modern commercial course. 


Such a course is bound to include the Dictaphone Business 
Practice Course that guarantees the equivalent of 50 hours actual 
experience in an office. 


Only 8% of shorthand secretaries find employment, while 
there is a very definite shortage of competent Dictaphone secre- 


taries. 


Dicta ph one Investigate the Dictaphone Business Practice Course and com- 


bine a competently trained pupil with a national placement organi- 
zation that is functioning in every key city in this country. Write 


B e 
usiness today for information. 


Pr actice Educational Division, 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
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From a Progressive School Manager 
Comes this Statement . . . 


“Walton Accounting grows in popu- 
larity with our students every day. 
We are scheduling classes seven peri- 
ods a day and three in our evening 
school to accommodate the students 
that want the work.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


CHARLES H. LANGER, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Comprehensive in its scope and sound pedagogically, 
this work offers the result of more than twenty years of 
practical accounting and educational experience. It 
presents a logical approach to the study of accounting 
which is far in advance of the usual method of presen- 
tation. It is designed for beginning students in ac- 
counting. 

The text is clearly written—no ambiguities exist to raise 
confusing questions in the student’s mind. The various 
subjects are treated in logical sequence. Principles are 
not dogmatically stated, but are followed by the reason 
or logic on which the principles are based. 
“Constructive Accounting” provides the teacher with in- 
struction methods that are new in many respects, and 
the exceptional results secured is indisputable evidence 
of its superiority over older texts. That is why 


WALTON ACCOUNTING 
IN POPULARITY 


GROWS 


Scores of business training institutions are building for 
Leadership and Supremacy through the use of Walton 
Courses. They provide an intensive training in business 
essentials and a practical experience through classroom 
instruction. Recognition from coast to coast . . . satis- 
faction of instructors and students . .. success of stu- 
dents trained by the Walton method . . . these are the 
highest endorsements. Get the first-hand facts for 
yourself. Examine the Course for ninety days without 
obligation. Fill in and mail the attached coupon now. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
332-376 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Walton Publishing Company, 


CHICAGO, U.S. A 


Please send me, for ninety days’ examination, without obligation, 
Mr. Langer’s complete work, “Constructive Accounting.” 


Name 


School 
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SIMPLICITY 
for | THOROUGHNESS 
ACCURACY 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Revised—Seventeenth Edition 


Here is a book that was constructed 
through the partnership of pupils, 
teachers, administrators, authors, and 
editors. It is based upon experience 
in publishing sixteen previous editions. 
The new book went through more 
than two years of preparation. Two 
groups of 10,000 pupils furnished a 
trial laboratory in which preliminary 
editions were used. The simplicity of 
the course is assured not by our word, 
but by actual successful use with a 
quarter million pupils. 
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“Where There Is No Vision, 


The People Perish” 


These two new pathfinder books, by 
ZuTavern and Bullock, usher in the New Day 
for business education. The old order changeth! 


The Business of Life 


Displaces the traditional type of junior busi- 
ness training. Book One, just published, em- 
phasizes fundamental traits and attitudes which 
make for successful living in a new economic 
era. A splendid orientation course for all 8th 
or 9th year students. 312 pages. 97c. 


Business Principles Everyone Should 
Know 

The first half of this book is devoted to con- 
sumer education in all its aspects. The second 
half gives the student a clear picture of the un- 
derlying principles of business organization. For 
11th or 12th years. 551 pages. $1.50. 


Thrilling, stimulating, thought-provoking— 
these new books warrant your examination with 
a view to class introduction. Write to the 
nearer publisher. 

Commercial Textbook Company, South Pasadena, Cal. 


or 
The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Parents’ Great Interest in Business Education 


This country holds a distinctive place 
among nations for its belief in the edu- 
cation of the masses. Its philosophy is 
that a democracy can be most effective 
only when those who participate in the 
experiment are highly intelligent. To 
carry out this belief we have adopted the 
policy of establishing an extensive system 
of free public education which ranges 
from the kindergarten through the col- 
lege grades. 

Since we have tried to bring education 
within the reach of all, and to compel by 
law education for all children to the ages 
of sixteen, seventeen or eighteen, it has 
been necessary to reorganize educational 
methods in a very definite way. In former 
years education was looked upon largely 
as a disciplinary procedure and subjects 
were studied not so much with a view to 
their future functioning in life as for the 
mental discipline involved in their mas- 
tery. When a selected group is involved, 
such methods may accomplish results, but 
in the education of the masses our edu- 
cational philosophy has had to rest upon 
the basis of interest. It has taken many 
years for our pedagogues and educational 
administrators to recognize this fact and 
to take the necessary steps in the modifi- 
cation of our educational systems, 


The Schools Must Make a More Varied 
Appeal 


There is now a constant demand for 
the schools to make a more varied appeal 
to the interests and aptitudes of our stu- 
dents. Classes are offered in domestic 
science, shopwork, commercial subjects, 
dramatics, journalism, poetry, writing and 
many other activities which would not for 
a moment be considered any place in the 
curriculum of twenty years ago. 

In a recent address by John Erskine 
he pointed out that our present courses 
of study contain too many _ traditional 
subjects which have been handed down 
from the past with no justification for 
their teaching in the present. He pointed 
out that Latin and Greek were studied 
at one time largely because a great many 
needed them for their vocations in the 
Church. His plea was that we should 
be just as practical today in preparing 
students to face their responsibilities in 
the life of today by teaching them the 
things that will function when they leave 
school. 

Commercial education has always had 
to struggle for recognition although it 
has been able to qualify on every test 
that could be given to it for a place in 
our educational program. It has been 
dificult to overcome the inertia and 
prejudice of those in charge of educa- 
tional policies who have spent their lives 


in the realm of scholastic affairs rather 
than those of the practical affairs «/ the 
world. 


Cultivate the Cooperation of Parents’ 
Organizations 

One force that has not been wilized 
in bringing about a more general :«cog- 
nition of the place of commercia! edu- 
cation in our school system is that of 
the parents. More and pxrents’ 
organizations are becoming interested in 
the schools and making their intuence 
felt. More and more they are challeng- 
ing the things that are taught an! the 
results of the education given to their 
children. Those interested in commercial 
education will usually find a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of parents who be- 
lieve that in this age of business, stu- 
dents should be prepared to take their 
places with adequate equipment with 
which to earn a living. 

Associations of commercial teachers 
and individual instructors can do no bet- 
ter than to present their program of edu- 
cation to groups of parents in village, 
town and city if they wish support of 
their program. This is one force in the 
moulding of our schools which has previ- 
ously been neglected and which will be 
worth while cultivating. 


—Edward J. McNamara, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 


The Constant Need for Critical Reflection in Business Education 


For a careful and scholarly scrutiny 
of current problems in business educa- 
tion, the reader is referred to a_ series 
of articles, entitled, ‘Criticism, Com- 
ment, Challenge,” ‘written by 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols, and ap- 
pearing for many past months in the 
columns of this Journal. Although 
Nichols, doubtless, does not expect nor 
want us to agree with everything con- 
tained in these articles, yet they are 
thought-provoking, and we recommend 
that each commercial teacher, who is 
truly interested in the broader aspects 
of his teaching, read them. 

One important need in business edu- 
cation is to adopt a more careful and 
analytical attitude in our thinking, 
which should be reflected in all of our 
professional activities. We should not 
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be content to follow the line of least 
resistance, but we should subject all 
matters concerned with our profession 
to a most rigid examination. Research 
is the seeking after truth, and it is not 
necessary nor is it always possible to 
enroll in a formal course in educational 
research in order to apply research or 
critical thinking to our teaching as 
well as to our own learning. 

We should always be mindful that 
business education is merely one seg- 
ment of education and we should shape 
our work accordingly. We should be- 
come familiar with the other fields 
of educational concern, and we should 
set up our own teaching with this 
broader concept in mind. Let us in- 
crease the scope of our professional 
reading. May our work be so valuable 


to the “learners” that it becomes indis- 
pensable to preparation for complete 
living. In this connection, it is en- 
couraging to note that, as far as we 
have been able to discover, little or no 
mention was made that business edu- 
cation constituted “frills and fads” of 
education, during the period, not many 
months ago, when so many printed 
columns were filled with countless and 
sometimes seemingly futile discussions. 

We shall always have wide varia- 
tions in our thinking and in resulting 
activities. This, in itself, is not a dis- 
advantage but rather a decided adyan- 
tage. However, sound judgment is vital 
in the thinking involved in accepting of 
rejecting proposed plans or ideas.— 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Califoria. 
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ON 


Necessity for Change 
Commercial Education 


by Edward G. Eriksen 


Employment Stabilization Research Institute 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Commercial education, if it is to fit its students for the work they will 
sometime enter, must keep abreast of modern business. 


importance of commercial 

training both to schools and to 

business can no longer be denied. 
Within the last two decades there 
has been an extremely rapid increase 
in the number of individuals train- 
in. themselves for office activities, 
aid enrollment in the field of com- 
mercial education has made tremen- 
deus strides forward. “The New 
York State 1930 secondary school 
enrollment data, for example, shows 
448,182 pupils enrolled in English 
courses with business courses rank- 
inv second with more than 350,- 
000."! “It was found that in the 
153 accredited high schools (state of 
Minnesota) which offered commer- 
cial work, 41.2 per cent of the twelfth- 
grade boys and 60 per cent of the 
twelfth-grade girls were taking com- 
mercial courses, while in the group 
of small schools, 58.3 per cent of the 
twelfth-grade boys and 69.9 per cent 
of the twelfth-grade girls were tak- 
Ing commercial work.’? “The fig- 
ures on enrollment for the public 
secondary schools for the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., as of June 30, 
1930, have been released by the De- 
partment of Superintendence : 


Per cent 
Commercial 14,406 41.4 
Academic 13,807 39.5 
Mechanic Arts 3,290 9.4 
Home Economics 913 2.6 
Industrial Arts 2,513 


The business world, as everyone 
knows, is ever-changing and dynamic. 
The qualifications of its workers do 
not and cannot remain static. The 


methods of instruction and the con- 333 


tent of the courses offered to the stu- 
dent in business and secondary 
schools, on the other hand, have 
changed very little during recent 
years. The situation is conducive 


(2) Weersing, Reorganization cf Com- 
merctal Education in Public High Schools (South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1929), p. 9. 

(3) Benjamin R. Haynes, The Balance Sheet 
(April, 1931), p. 282. 
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neither to efficiency in schools and 
in business, nor to vocational adjust- 
ments on the part of the student. 
Commercial education, if it is to fit 
its students for the work they will 
sometime enter, must keep abreast 
of modern business. “Office pro- 
cedure has undergone great changes 
since business courses were first of- 
fered, and yet these courses, which 
are supposed to train for the per- 
formance of office duties have under- 
gone little change as far as the great 
majority of secondary school com- 
mercial pupils are concerned.”* 
From personal experience—four 
years in business, four years as a 
high-school instructor in commercial 
education, and five years (two of 
which have been spent in research ) 
as an instructor in the School of 
Business Administration in a state 
university—the necessity for making 


(4) F. J. Nichols, 4 New Conception of Office 
Practice (Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 20. 


Business 
World Is 
Ever-changing 

and Dynamic 


changes in the commercial curricula 
has impressed me increasingly. In 
fact, far-reaching alterations in the 
methods of training future office 
workers might be made to great ad- 
vantage. The recommendations I 
am making in this article in some 
cases need further research to verify 
their importance. They do, however, 
indicate a possible new general ap- 
proach to commercial instruction, 
and it is to be hoped they will prove 
of considerable value to the employ- 
er, the student, and the instructor. 


What Needs to Be Done? 


First of all, better-trained super- 
visors and a greater number of them 
are needed both for state and for 
city direction of commercial educa- 
tion. These men and women should 
be specialists in the field. In the sec- 
ond place, since present research 
studies show the need for changes in 
commercial education, further studies 
should be made to determine addi- 
tional and particular improvements 
in methods of teaching and in courses 
of study. Third, better teacher train- 
ing methods are needed in colleges 
and in universities. Fourth, commer- 
cial teachers should be required to 
obtain practical business experiences 
before teaching, and while teaching 
they should have constant associa- 
tion through teacher-business men 
associations with the needs of busi- 
ness. Fifth, when enrollment per- 
mits, the commercial curricula 
should be divided into vocational and 
into general cultural courses. Sixth, 
ability groupings should be adopted. 
Seventh, vocational guidance of some 
kind is definitely needed to save the 
time and effort that is now being 
wasted by the trial and error method. 
Kighth and last, diagnostic tests 
should be developed in order to in- 
crease efficiency selecting and 
training students in the field. 


Need For Better-Trained Supervi- 
sors and a Greater Number 
of Them 


Why has commercial education 
failed to keep abreast with the re- 
quirements of business? One of the 
chief reasons has been the lack of 
leaders and instructors who know 
these requirements. J. O. Malott 
states, “There was but one state di- 
rector of commercial education in 
1920. There were four in 1930. Other 
non-commercial vocational curricula 
had 112 state directors and supervis- 
ors in 1920 and 216 in 1930. Ap- 
proximately the same ratio obtains 
in the city departments of education. 
Inasmuch as commercial education 
has 51 per cent of the vocational 
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(1) Paul S. Lomax, “In Our Opinion,” The ig te: 
Journal of Business Education (March, 1933), H 
p. 7. i A | 


pupils and less than 2 per cent of 
the supervisors, it is, so far as super- 
visors are concerned, a_ neglected 
phase of vocational education.’” 

From these figures, the need for 
state and city directors of commer- 
cial education who can devote their 
entire time to securing better course 
content as well as to improving meth- 
ods of instruction is apparent. ‘There 
should be a Director of Commercial 
Education to represent teachers, 
schools, and the Board of Education, 
in the cooperative efforts referred to 
and to exert that leadership without 
which progress is made with dif- 
ficulty, if at all. In smaller places 
there should be a head of the depart- 
ment to perform the same serv- 
ice. 

Need for Research Studies 

Perhaps the lack of direction and 
leadership is responsible for the neg- 
lect of scientific research studies in 
the commercial field. Though a lim- 
ited number of studies have been 
made and have proved very useful, 
in most cases few of the results have 
reached the classroom. According to 
Paul S. Lomax, “A new authoritative 
national policy on secondary school 
business curricula is needed.” He 
also points out the necessity of “a 
nation-wide investigation of the 
changing conditions and require- 
ments of business education.’ 
Many other leaders in the field ex- 
press the same opinion as this em- 
inent business educator. It is ap- 
parent, of course, that no satisfactory 
training program can be devised un- 
less exact information is available 
concerning the operating techniques 
employed on the job. ‘‘The first step 
in fitting men to jobs and in maintain- 
ing fitness at work is to make a com- 
prehensive study of occupational ac- 
tivity and requirements.’ 

More research work should be car- 
ried on by instructors in their local 
communities. The results of these 
studies could be used as the basis of 
a worthwhile curriculum. F. J. 
Weersing declares that, “The need 
for broad fundamental. studies in 
commercial education is more than 
urgent. Although a vast amount of 
research has been done at all levels 
of our educational system, the voca- 
tional and practical arts have in the 
past been too largely neglected . . . 
There are a number of fundamental 
problems of general curricular reor- 
ganization of educational and vo- 
cational guidance, of teacher train- 


Commercial Education, Bul- 
i. ffice of Education, Wash- 
(6) Nichols, x cit., 


p. 21. 
(7) Lomax, op. cit. 
(8) Morris Viteles, Industrial (W. 
W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1932), p. 142. 
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ing and certification, and even of ed- 
ucational organization and _ finance, 
the solution of which requires a 
more definite agreement as to the 
place and purpose of the practical 
arts than we have been able to arrive 
at so Mr. Weersing  fur- 
ther states that commercial subjects 
are lagging tar behind academic sub- 
jects with regard to the scientific 
investigation they have received. 

“Teachers have but little time to 
devote to the study of problems not 
connected with their classroom 
work; and unless they, or some of 
them, are released from classroom 
and other school duties for enough 
time to permit cooperation with busi- 
ness men, there is little chance that 
they will be able to contribute to the 
solution of the larger problem of de- 
termining what are the real needs in 
the fields of business training and 
how those needs can best be met 
with improved courses.”"!” 

Graduate students in commercial 
education, while they study for ad- 
vanced degrees, should be urged to 
work on research projects. Local 
school boards might employ a num- 
ber of them under the supervision of 
the director of commercial education 
or the high-school department super- 
visor to investigate various subjects. 
They could spend at least one-half 
of their time on research projects, 
L.¢€., constructing tests, making job 
analysis studies of business duties, 
revising course contents to meet com- 
munity needs, etc., and the remain- 
der of their time at the university in 
regular course studies. Through 
the cooperation of the research de- 
partment of the university and the 
local high schools, these studies 
could then be published and made 
available for immediate use. 

What do clerical workers actually 
do on the job? This question could 
be determined by making time stud- 
ies of each position. Another study 
might classify office workers and de- 
termine those who are skilled, semi- 
skilled, or routine workers. A num- 
ber of other problems for studies 
may also be given here, for example: 

How much knowledge of bookkeeping 
does a machine posting clerk need? 

How much knowledge of business 
English does a file clerk need? 

How rapidly does a stenographer in the 
average business office take dictation? 

What is the average writing speed of a 
typist in a business office? 

ow much knowledge of mathematics 
does the average office clerk need? 

Should the ordinary business school give 
training in the operation of office ma- 
chines? 

What should be the elements of train- 
ing for each activity or process in busi- 
ness? 

p. 20-21. 


(9) Weersing, op. cit., 
p. 20-21. 


(10) Nichols, op. ctt., 


What may be eliminated trom the modal 
or standard high-school business course? 

What amount of business law should 
office workers be given? 

What portion of the present commercial 
course do office workers not use in busi- 
ness ? 

What types of business organizations 

are found in the community ? 
_ What percentage of business organiza- 
tions in the community are retailers, man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, transportation firms, 
etc.? What percentage are corporations, 
partnerships, or single proprietorships 

What improvements in teaching methods 
and technique could be made through 
visual education ? 

This last subject could be p- 
proached from the point of view 1 vat 
teaching may be made more effect ve 
and that greater interest among 
students may be aroused if concr:te 
illustrations of subject matter «re 
used. For example, in a typewritng 
class, motion pictures would not ©: ily 
relieve the instructor of a great dual 
of routine work, but it would 
demonstrate correct work habits to 
the student from the very beginning 
of the course. This would mean a 
minimum amount of teaching effort 
as well as a high standard of teach- 
ing technique. 


also 


Teacher Training 


More capable instruction in com 
mercial teaching methods is needed 
in universities and colleges appar- 
ently, for business students when 
asked for criticism of these courses 
of study suggest better trained teach- 
ers.!! A study by F. J. Weersing 
revealed a “decidedly lower level of 
training among commercial than 
among other high school teachers 

. Commercial teachers appear to 
be unable to secure the necessary 
training in both technical and theo- 
retical subjects.”'* In many states 
permits to teach commercial subjects 
are granted to graduates of the Col- 
lege of Education and Liberal Arts 
who have received their commercial 
training in business colleges. It is 
questionable whether business col- 
leges having the definite purpose of 
training technical office workers can 
give proper training in teaching 
methods. In Minnesota the law pro- 
vides “that the State Board of Edu- 
cation shall have authority to issue 
special certificates to vocational 
teachers who present such qualifica- 
tions of training and experience as 
meet the requirements of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education or 
the special needs of the several vo- 

(Continued on page 16) 

(1) Warren W. Coxe, Appraisal of Secondary 
Education in New York State by Pupils and 
Former Pupils, Educational Monograph No. 1, 
New York State Teachers Association (Albany, 


New York), 1932, p. 49 
(12) Weersing, of. cit., p. 81. 
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Stu 


JMMERCIAL education — is 
offered in the high school, 


Indiana, Pennsylvania, by a 
staff composed of two regularly em- 
ployed teachers and several college 
seniors who devote their full-time to 
student teaching for one semester 
of eighteen weeks. These seniors 
come from the Department of Busi- 
ness Teacher Training of the local 
Siate Teachers College. They assume 
a place on the high school staff much 
the same as a_ salaried employee. 
Kesponsibility for teaching classes, 
conducting study rooms, counseling 
homeroom pupils, administering 
school routine, assisting with extra- 
curricular activities, and aiding in 
achieving the objectives of the school 
as a whole are duties of student 
teachers as well as any other staff 
members. From the first day of each 
semester they are faculty members 
the same as any regularly employed 
teachers within the system with one 
exception—they are not on the pay- 
roll of the local board of education. 

The following discussion applies 
specifically to Indiana High School 
which is only one of four high 
schools participating in the Depart- 
ment’s plan of student teaching: 
l.atrobe, Punxsutawney, and Blairs- 
ville are the other three. 


1. What are the objectives of a 
program of student teaching of this 
kind? 


Student teaching should benefit 
two parties, namely, the student 
teacher and the high school pupil. 
Because of the complementary na- 
ture of the program it is necessary 
for all authorities concerned to work 
consistently for the achievement of 
two main objectives: (1) serving 
the educational needs of the indi- 
vidual pupils so they may receive the 
utmost benefit from the instructional 
program of the school; and (2) 
training and developing the student 
teachers in the fine art of teaching 
for later successful participation in 
this occupation. In a program of this 
sort, student teachers probably will 
receive the most desirable training 
when the educational needs of the 
individual pupils are of primary con- 
sideration to all those who are in- 
volved. 

Both the high school and college 
departments are directly responsible 
for achieving these desirable goals. 
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Problems In the Supervision of 
dent Teaching 


by Paul L. Salsgiver 


Head of the Commercial Department, 
The Indiana High School 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Student teaching should benefit 
the student teacher and the high 
school pupil. 


College and local supervisors must 
co-ordinate and endeavor to improve 
the principles and practices of com- 
viercial education as found in both 
departments for a sound program of 
teacher training and high school in- 
struction. The high school depart- 
ment has a contribution to make to 
the college department ot business 
teacher training for it is the proving 
ground of college instruction. Co- 
operative supervision will put sane 
ideas into practice and achieve these 
ends. No other way is profitable. 


2. How shall student teachers be- 
come acquainted with the purpose 
and point of view of the local high 
school commercial curricula? 

Local school authorities concerned 
with this problem must establish 
a thoughtful, definite, and sensible 
point of view about the purposes of 
commercial education. When this is 
done student teachers should do their 
full share in teaching for the aims 
of instruction so stated. 

In Indiana the program of com- 
mercial education from the stand- 
point of the pupils involved aims to 
provide a_ business education for 
capable pupils who may profit by it 
which will accomplish three specific 
objectives : 

1. Train pupils for their contact 
job with business and prepare them 
tor advancement to higher levels of 
employment. 

2. Provide pupils with a broad 
general education so they may con- 
tinue their studies in related fields on 
a higher level of instruction. 

3. Make pupils intelligent con- 
sumers and distributors of business 
services and commodities. 

These objectives are stated in 
writing together with a description 
of curricula in a pamphlet which de- 
scribes the organization of commer- 
cial education in the high school. 
All student teachers are supplied 
with a copy and are responsible for 


knowing the purposes of the pro- 
gram, the courses of study offered, 
and the place of their pupils within 
that program. 

Individual and group conferences 
continually initiate questions about 
curricula and course objectives. Such 
conferences afford an excellent op- 
portunity for student teachers to ac- 
quire the local departmental point of 
view. 

Courses of study for every subject 
offered within the department are 
developed by student teachers under 
close supervision. This provides 
another effective means for acquaint- 
ing student teachers with the aims of 
the department. 


3. How shall student teachers 
thoroughly familiarize themselves 
with school routine and policies, both 
departmental and general, so that no 
discontinuity will be evident in the 
conduct of high school customs’ 


This problem may be solved by re- 
quiring student teachers to observe 
school practices some time preceding 
their actual responsibility for teach- 
ing classes. This period of observa- 
tion should not be brief. It must 
allow sufficient time to the student 
teachers for them to acquire mastery 
of the routine. At Indiana, student 
teachers are provided with a sample 
copy of every form—daily absence 
excuses, report cards, library per- 
mits, special class excuses, etc., to- 
gether with a carefully written ex- 
planation of the procedure which is 
followed in using these forms. This 
explanation and sample copy of 
forms becomes their study guide for 
mastering this routine. It also pro- 
vides an accurate reference for 
methods of procedure in situations 
which later may arise in their stu- 
dent teaching and which they were 
unable to observe during this period 
of observation. 

It is the policy of the high school 
principal to have a special assembly 
of all the pupils who meet with the 
student teachers in homerooms, 
classes, and study halls for the pur- 
pose of explaining to them their part 
in cooperating in the program. It 
has been found that pupils are re- 
sponsive to this procedure and enjoy 
working out their responsibility in 
this matter. 

Daily individual and group con- 
ferences are held for the first week 
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or longer, if necessary, to discuss 
problems incident to mastering the 
routine. 


4. What shall be the nature of 
the student teacher's lesson plan fur 
teaching classes? 


Is it too much to say that there 
are as many different lesson plans 
for teaching classes as there are per- 
sonalities of supervisors’ Lesson 
plans will vary according to the de- 
sires of supervisors. Yet this is not 
of primary importance. The ultimate 
objective is good teaching. Pupiis 
must get knowledge, skill, and wis- 
dom; student teachers must perfect 
the art of teaching. The road taken 
to reach the goal may be long or 
short, smooth or rough, straight or 
curved but to get there within a rea- 
sonable length of time is the impor- 
tant thing. 


These principles guide lesson plan- 
ning in Indiana. In the first place, 
student teachers must not carry an 
overloaded class or pupil schedule. 
A maximum of three daily classes in- 
volving, if possible, the two types of 
commercial subjects, skill and so- 
cial-business, and the supervision of 
a homeroom and study hall are suf- 
ficient. Other periods should be free 
for study and observation. This 
allows adequate time for planning 
lessons in addition to affording prac- 
tical experience. 

Secondly, an entire unit of work 
is carefully outlined in advance un- 
der the guidance of the supervisors 
by whom it is approved before being 
taught. Objectives of instruction, 
textbook details to be taught, supple- 
mentary material, and methods of 
procedure are proposed. As the out- 
line is taught corrections and addi- 
tions are made both by student 
teachers and supervisors. Finally, 
when the pupils have mastered the 
work and a new unit is to be taught, 
the student teacher once again sum- 
marizes, reviews, and rewrites the 
unit in the light of teaching experi- 
ence. Consequently, this completed 
unit becomes good course of study 
material. 

Third, daily plans are constructed 
by student teachers in which specific 
daily aims and the assignment are 
carefully planned in advance. At 
the end of each day student teachers 
summarize what was actually done in 
the classroom on that day, using the 
following as a guide: (1) Specific 
daily aims of the lesson, (2) method 
of teaching the new details, (3) 
method of reviewing the preceding 
day’s lesson, (4) method of check- 
ing the effectiveness of the daily in- 
struction, (5) the application of the 
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principles of learning or educational 
psychology, and (6) the assignment. 

This scheme is considered impor- 
tant for two reasons. 


1. Teachers are compelled to 
study the success of every day’s 
work in the light of their accomplish- 
ments for that day. This necessarily 
imposes careful planning for the 
next day’s teaching in order to avoid 
the mistakes of the day and achieve 
greater success in the future. It pro- 
vides for student teacher initiative 
in the study of teaching procedures 
and problems. The successful stu- 
dent teachers become conscientious 
about solving teaching problems and 
succeed accordingly. 

2. A cumulative record of what 
has been taught and the classroom 
activities actually performed is made 
available to college and local super- 
visors. They can study the quality 
of the work done in the various 
classes between visitation days. They 
should map out a program in ad- 
vance based upon previous accom- 
plishments. 

Both daily and unit plans are kept 
in the classroom by student teachers 
every period so the supervisor may 
have at hand at the time of observa- 
tion the plan of work which has been 
followed up to date. 
teachers 


5. How shall student 


learn to improve their practices in 
acquiring the fine art of teaching? 


From the first day of teaching for 
a period of several weeks, student 
teachers are required in Indiana to 
observe experienced teachers at work 
at least one full period every day. 
They must observe all types of 
classes in the high school. This en- 
ables young teachers to acquire not 
only excellent suggestions on teach- 
ing procedures from experienced 
teachers but also an appreciation of 
the entire program of secondary edu- 
cation. This is significant for the 
work of the commercial department 
must be co-ordinated with all of the 
several departments found in the 
modern high school if the aims of 
secondary education are to be 
achieved. 

This observation is carefully guid- 
ed by the local supervisor. Teachers 
are taught to observe specific things. 
Classroom organization and manage- 
ment, lesson objectives, plan of les- 
son, subject matter organization, 
principles of learning or the appli- 
cation of educational psychology, 
teaching method, the assignment, 
classroom results in terms of atti- 
tudes, habits, skills, etc., and teach- 
er’s personal traits are points under 
which procedures are noted on the 


student teachers’ classroom observa- 
tion sheets. These sheets are sub- 
mitted to the local supervisor who 
carefully reads the notes made and 
makes suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the observation technique. 


Another way of consciously im- 
proving teaching practices is by read- 
ing and study. Study guide material 
in the form of numerous thought- 
provoking questions is prepared by 
the local supervisor for use with 
Bagley’s and McDonald’s book 
“Standard Practices in Teaching.” It 
so happens that the book contains 
material on eighteen problems, ( ‘ne 
problem is studied each week. ‘J he 
questions are answered by ‘ie 
student teachers and are corrected )y 
the local supervisor. These probleins 
are then discussed in a_ regular 
weekly group conference with all he 
commercial teachers present. Fur- 
ther readings for the purposes of 
deeper study on pertinent topics are 
suggested at this time as optional 
work. Student teachers are held re- 
sponsible for putting into practice 
from then on the principles evi- 
denced by this reading and study. 
Problems are studied from this book 
on the basis of need rather than se- 
quence. 


Lastly, student teachers are re- 
quired to keep a student teaching 
notebook which is frequently checked 
and finally graded at the end of the 
semester. A check list of material 
which should be included in this 
notebook is given to each teacher at 
the beginning of his teaching. Cur- 
rent readings, assigned readings, 
clippings pertinent to their teaching 
problems, individual and group con- 
ference notes, general staff meeting 
notes, unit summaries, study guide 
questions on teaching problems are 
samples of materials which this note- 
book contains at the end of the sem- 
ester’s work, 


6. How shall student teachers 
learn how well they are succeeding 
in acquiring the art of teaching; also, 
teaching activities and personal qual- 
ities most in need of improvement. 


Student teachers need more than a 
general statement of success if they 
are conscientiously to study teaching 
weaknesses. A rating of A. B.C. or 
D means little. The grade must have 
meaning. It must be specific and 
yet comprehensive. Items which are 
considered essential to teaching suc- 
cess must be definitely listed. They 
must be defined in terms of accepted 
standards and practices. Teachers 
must be rated on levels of achieve- 
ment which are readily distinguished 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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An Evaluation of the Simplified Typewriter Keyboard 


Through 


An Analysis of Student Typewriting Errors on the Universal 
and the Dvorak-Dealey Simplified Keyboard 


by Dwight D. W. Davis 


Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Since 1932 considerable publicity has been given to a Simplified Type- 
writer Keyboard. The designers of this innovation, Dr. August Dvorak 
an! Dr. W. L. Dealey, are well-known in University circles. Periodicals, 
devoted to the best interests of commercial education, have given ap- 
preciable space to claims for the superiority of the Simplified Key- 


bourd as evidenced by the appended bibliography. 


It is timely that 


these claims be examined in the light of experimental evidence. The 

writer of this article, interested in typewriting teaching, undertook 

to survey the claims made for the Simplified Typewriter Keyboard 

and to determine experimentally whether these claims are upheld by 
scientific inquiry. 


search, made possible through 

two subventions to the Univer- 
sity of Washington by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Doctors Dvorak and 
Dealey claim to have discovered four 
glaring defects in the old “Univer- 
sal” typewriter keyboard. The 
standard keyboard is defective in 
that : 

1. It compels the operator to type 

too many words with one hand. 

arrangement presents unneces- 

sary finger hurdles and reaches, 
and complicated finger stroking 
patterns. 

3. It handicaps the typist by break- 
ing his rhythm through same 
finger sequences. 

4. It is unbalanced with respect to 
hand, finger, and row loads. 

1. A study of the words in Web- 
ster’s and in Funk and Wagnalls’ 
Collegiate Standard Dictionary re- 
veals the very interesting fact that 
approximately 300 comparatively 
common words are typed with the 
right hand alone on the standard key- 
board. The following words are 
typical: monopoly, junk, hill, mini- 
mum, mk, look, join, pupil, noon, 
puppy. Of still greater significance, 


on comprehensive re- 


to 


however, is the fact that nearly 2700 
words are typed with the left hand 
alone. A few of the many examples 
are these: grafters, exaggerate, bev- 
erage, reverberates, segregate, 
abreast, great, addresses, greater, 
greatest, deadbeats. It is evident that 
while the left hand labors to main- 
tain an even rate of speed the more 
efficient right ‘hand is powerless in 
helping to maintain that balanced 
rhythm so necessary in efficient type- 
writing. Every teacher of type- 
writing knows that whenever type- 
writing rhythm is broken or slowed 
down, “‘piled type bars” and “piled 
or crowded characters” appear, er- 
rors are increased, and_ slower 
stroking results—all these factors 
resulting in greater fatigue. 

2. Many unnecessary finger hur- 
dles and reaches, and complicated 
finger stroking patterns occur in the 
“Universal” keyboard. In fact, these 
awkward sequences make up 30 per 
cent of all frequencies. Dvorak and 
Dealey, inventors of the new Sim- 
plified Keyboard, have reduced the 
proportion of these less effective 
stroking sequences from 30 per cent 
on the Universal keyboard to 3 per 


cent on their Simplified keyboard. 
Twenty-one per cent of these awk- 
ward frequencies on the “Universal” 
keyboard are accounted for by such 
adjacent finger reaches as aw, Se, Sc, 
as, we, er, ge, hi, wi, ol, io, po, fl, 
nk, ef, dr, dv, et; and by such ad- 
jacent finger hurdles as be, ve, xe, 
ni, mi, ex, cr, ct, eb, ev, in, im, The 
Simplified keyboard reduces digraphs 
that employ adjacent finger reaches 
and hurdles from 21 per cent to 2 
per cent. Remote finger hurdles (-t, 
no, ON, om, mo, mp) account for 3 
per cent of all frequencies on the 
“Universal” keyboard as compared 
with .2 per cent on the Simplified, 

Some examples of single-finger 
sequences, or reaches, occurring on 
the “Universal” keyboard are ik, ju, 
rt, fr, de, ed, lo. But even more ob- 
jectionable than these reaches are 
the following high frequency one- 
finger hurdles: ec, ce, rv, vt, my, 
ny, nu, un, mu, um. These one- 
finger reaches and hurdles account 
for 6 per cent of all the sequences 
on the “Universal” keyboard as com- 
pared with .3 per cent on the Sim- 
plified. The complicated finger strok- 
ing patterns and awkward sequences, 
now found in the “Universal” key- 
board, are found to increase the pos- 
sibility for typewriting errors, de- 
crease typewriting speed, and in- 
crease the fatigue of the typist. 
3. Data on handicaps to rhythm in 
typing on the “Universal” keyboard 
were secured from motion picture 
studies and from measuring the 
varying time intervals required by 
individual typists in stroking differ- 
ent letter sequences.' 

These studies showed wide differ- 


1W. L. Dealey, August Dvorak, and G. C. 
Ford, Typewriting Behavior (Unpublished Manu- 
script). 
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ences in the time required to stroke 
letter sequences (a) by fingers of 
different hands, (b) by different 
fingers of the same hand in the home 
row, (c) by different fingers in the 
same hand, one letter in the home 
row and one letter in the upper or 
in the lower row, (d) by the same 
finger (in one hand) one letter in 
the home row and one letter in the 
upper or in the lower row (same 
finger reaches), and (e) by the same 
finger (in one hand) one letter in the 
upper row and one letter in the lower 
row. It seems logical, then, that in 
the typing of a word of six or seven 
letters involving all five categories of 
sequences, if the typist is stroking 
the keyboard at near _ his 
maximum speed, an even rate or a 
uniform time interval for each let- 
ter is impossible. The word ascer- 


tain broken into all its sequences is 
2 8 


escertasn. 
Se 


These sequences 


fall into the following of the categor- 
ies listed above: 1—b, 2—c, 3—e, 4— 
similar to b, 5—similar to d, 6—sim- 
ilar to b, 7—a, 8—similar to e. All 
five categories of stroke sequences 
are represented in the same word; 
therefore, the integral parts of the 
word require different time intervals 
for their stroking. 

Rhythmic typing of that word 
should be impossible at maximum 
speed. Actually most typists have a 
different optimum rate for each 
word—frequently for different parts 
of the words. Words requiring al- 
ternate strokes first in one hand and 
then the other should be typed much 
more easily and rapidly than words 
typed entirely by one hand. 

4. In a “right-handed” world the 
“Universal” keyboard is obviously 
designed for left-handed people. An 
actual count of the total letters in 
ordinary copy typed by each hand 
shows that in the Universal key- 
board the more efficient right hand 
idles along with but 41 per cent of 
the total typewriting load while the 
left hand staggers along with 59 per 
cent. The left hand is called upon 
to do 47 per cent more work than 
the right hand. The middle bank of 
the keyboard has been referred to as 
the “home” row, but this is a mis- 
nomer. Actually but 32 per cent of 
all typewriting is done in this bank 
while the third row carries the 
largest burden, 52 per cent, and the 
bottom row 16 per cent. The typing 
load assigned to each finger has 
little relation to the established data 
on the relative average skill and 
strength of the different fingers. Ac- 
tually the correlation between the 
ranks on the load carried by each 
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finger and the rank for average skill 
of each finger in right handed peo- 
ple is only .74 (rho=.74). 

On the basis of these data Doctors 
Dvorak and Dealey devised a type- 
writer keyboard in which these glar- 
ing defects have been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. The following 
table gives in parallel columns com- 
parable data for the “Universal” and 
the Sinplified Typewriter Key- 
boards. 


Dvorak and Gertrude C. Ford, 
“Development of. and Teaching Results on the 
Simplified Typewriter Keyboard,” Sixth Annua} 
Yearbook, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, (1933), 64-74. 

9. W. L. Dealey and August Dvorak, “Cutting 
‘lypewriter Costs,” Management Methods, XII 
(December, 1933). 

10. August Dvorak, ‘Developing Rhythm in 
Typewriting Classes.” Journal of Business Hdu- 
cation, (February, 1935). 

11. N. L. Merrick, ‘*Touch 
dren,” Educational Administration and 
(in press). 

N. L. Merrick and August Dvorak, My 
rypewriiing Book (a student manual for type- 
writing in Grades IV, V, and VI) Mimeographed, 
University er Store, Seattle, Washington, 1933, 
pp. 1-VII, 


8. August 


Typing for Chil- 
Super- 


TABLE | 


DATA ARRANGED TO PERMIT A BRIEF COMPARISON OF THE UNIVERSAL AND 
SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITER KEYBOARDS 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD 


SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD 


. Relatively common words typed with left hand 
alone—2700, (examples: greatest, exaggerate). 


. Sequential copy actually possible in left hand 
alone, (example: We saw a ragged beggar as 
a cay swerved). 

. Relatively common words typed with right 
hand alone—300, (examples: no, onion, un- 
hook, Philippine). 

. Left-hand overload—47%. 


. Total stroking load in upper row—-52%. 
. Total stroking load in lower row—16% 
. Total stroking load in Home Row—32% 
written “Tow, ¢examples: 

hash, alfalfa, sash, ask, gash). 


. Total letter sequences stroked by awkward. 
slow, and difficult patterns 30% (examples: 
ec, ox, mu, um, my). 

. Most used number keys stroked by the weak- 
est and least skilled —., 

. Most used characters, i.e. 3); 0), 
(—), stroked by the 

. Stroking keys in sequences requires compli- 
cated and intricate finger gymnastics, often 
in one hand, resulting in lack of rhythm. 


. Relatively common words typed with left hi nd 
alone—69, monosyllables (examples: 
ox, puppy, keep). 


. None. 
. None, 


. Right and left hand equated to the a\crage 
right and left hand skill and strength. 
22%. 


8% 


70%. 

35% of all words used in running copy on 
home row, (example: The sun is so hot that 
I do not need to see the estate). 

3%. 


. Most used number keys stroked by the «blest 
ngers. 

. Most used characters stroked by the 
fingers. 

. Stroking keys in 
smooth, rhythmica! 
nately. 


ablest 


sequences is the simple, 
both hands working alter- 


keyboard 


Ob 
claim that the natural 
consequence of the elimination of the 
defects noted in the “Universal” 
keyboard makes the Simplified key- 
board: 

1, Easier to master (requires less time 
to attain any particular level of net 
typing speed) 

. Faster (makes higher net rates pos- 
sible for average students) , 

. More accurate (students make few- 
er typing errors) 

. Less fatiguing (through the simpli- 
fying of the stroking patterns and 
through adapting the hand and finger 
loads to the relative hand and finger 
skills and strengths) 

Such, then, are the defects of the 

“Universal” keyboard, as set forth 
by Dvorak and Dealey, and thus are 
the claims for their own invention 


outlined. 
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Trends in Office Practice 


by F. W. Loso, Ph.D. 


Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


This and the articles to follow are written for the purpose of present- 

ing many important problems facing the office practice teacher. The 

present trends in the subject are shown in the light of a comparison 

between actual classroom practices, the demands of business, and 
modern educational theory, 


UR present situation, with 

economic life apparently re- 

turning to normal from a con- 
dition which could have been im- 
measurably worse, must be regarded 
as a partial triumph for our devo- 
tion to Education. Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior says, 

“There never was a time in the history 
oi America when education was so vital 
to us as a nation and so essential to us 
as citizens. Even in these days of 
tremendously pressing problems, I be- 
lieve that every child should be given all 
the education that he can reasonably ab- 
sorb. This does not mean that all chil- 
dren should spend an equal number of 
years in school or that all should take 
the same course. It means that every 
one, in order to have the best chance 
possible for a happy and full life, should 
have every bit of education that he is 
capable of receiving and of using to ad- 
vantage. He should have this not only 
for his own sake, but for the good of 
the whole. The intelligence of a nation 
is the sum of the intelligences of all its 
citizens.” 

With all the complaints and criti- 
cisms aimed at specific features of 
our educational system, which may 
not be approved by this group or 


that, there is still a universal ac- 
cord in the assured belief that edu- 
cation is desirable. Happily, the 
American people are as a whole still 
loyally devoted to the fundamental 
principle of American democracy. 
Due in part to this educational 
heritage, the present social and eco- 
nomic life is entering into a new era 
of strife for economic independence. 
Undoubtedly, the next twenty-five 
1 Harold L. Ickes, Keep The School Fires Burn- 


ing, Good Housekeeping Magazine, August, 1934, 
Dp. 4. 
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years will tend to be a more normal 
period than anything we have had 
in the last. However, such a state- 
ment is unwarranted, if a race of 
people cannot benefit from the ex- 
perience derived from the ravages of 
depression and the horrors of war. 
Time quickly changes human con- 
cepts. 

The large floating unemployed will 
continue to act indirectly as a prime 
determinent of the value of a “job” 
to an employee and as a “wage” con- 
trol to the employer. Undoubtedly, 
the future will show little change, 
for modern inventions have not 
tended to increase the quantity of 
work required in the same propor- 
tion as the potential labor supply. 
Hours, increased human wants, and 
relative efficiency of the human race 
will determine the size of this un- 
employed group, but present indica- 
tions point toward a large group. 

“Now you who once were servant have become 

The master, with your cracking lash and whips. 

You drive mankind before you, stricken dumb, 

To serve you with no answer on their lips. 


Your wheels and belts, your cogs and trampling 
feet. 


Offices like industrial plants, have 
changed. Many new commercial 
positions have evolved. The spe- 
cialized bookkeeper of today per- 
forms many duties quite unlike 
the type of work he was trained 
to do yesterday. 


Your spindles and your pistons have the power 

To send men jobless out upon the street, 

Or break them in a single ruthless hour.” 
~—Grace Noll Crowell. 


The employee of the future will 
tend to be valued in direct ratio to 
his efficiency. This efficiency is de- 
termined by his skill, plus his social 
adaptability to his business environ- 
ment. 

In the last two decades, offices like 
industrial plants, have changed. The 
complexity of modern business re- 
quires the mastery of a comprehen- 
sive set of methods and techniques 


if an office worker expects to meet 
competitive standards of business. 
Many new commercial positions have 
evolved. The specialized bookkeeper 
or stenographer of today performs 
many duties quite unlike the type of 
work he was trained to do yesterday. 
What will he do tomorrow ? 

As one of the outgrowths of this 
trend, many high schools are en- 
deavoring in the senior years, or 
following completion of the regular 
stenographic or bookkeeping course, 
to offer a term’s or a vear’s work in 
office practice. Such a course has for 
its major purpose the uniting, apply- 
ing and reviewing of all isolated com- 
mercial knowledges and skills gained 
from previous education, plus the 
learning of principles and problems 
of office practice and common office 
machines not previously learned. 

Such a course involves much ex- 
pense, if properly organized. How- 
ever, education must continue, re- 
gardless of the cost; and educators, 
to justify its very being, must con- 
tinue to “modernize” subject matter 
to fit the social and economic needs 
of the country. 

1. What commercial subjects are 
schools requiring before a student 
can take office practice? 

It is quite reasonable to ask that 
“every curriculum should be planned 
as to assure some sequence and ccn- 
tinuity in each student’s work.”? As 
stated elsewhere, “in the senior high 
school a definite curriculum organi- 
zation should be provided by means 
of which each pupil may take work 
systematically planned with reference 
to his needs as an individual and as a 


member of society.”* 


Since office practice has as one of 
its purposes the uniting, applying, 
and reviewing of all knowledges and 
skills gained from previous courses, 
there obviously should be certain 
courses required as prerequisites in 
which these preliminary abilities are 
to be attained. 

This pre-office practice training 
determines, to a great extent, the 


2 Leonard V. Koos, “The American’ Secondary 
School,” Ginn & Co., New York, New York, 1927, 
p. 528. 

3 “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” 
U. S. Office of Education, 1928, p. 17. 
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subject matter of the office practice 
course, and the minimum and maxi- 
mum standards of subject matter 
achievement. Hence, it is logical to 
assume that a definite sequence of 
subjects should be established as pre- 
requisites for the subject, if the pre- 
requisites contribute definite learn- 
ing opportunities necessary to a 
greater understanding of the sub- 
ject. 

No set idea exists as to the neces- 
sary prerequisite subjects for office 
practice, except possibly in the case 
of typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
shorthand. 

Yet Ruth Holmdahl* found that 
fourteen per cent of the schools did 
not require the subject of type- 
writing, 


Loso’s Study*® | Holmdahl’s Study 
Per cent | Per cent 
of 53 of 97 


Schools 


Subject Schools 


Typewriting 1 

Bookkeepinz 

Shorthand 

Jr. Business 
Training 

Arithmetic 

Law 

Commercial Geog. 

Penmanship 


to 


This lack of a uniform standard 
as to the prerequisite commercial 
training is of significance. It indi- 
cates that curriculum makers have 
not thought through on the basis of 
adequate research just what pre- 
requisites should be required. If 
arithmetic social-business  sub- 
jects, such as law and commercial 
geography, are requisites to a better 
office practice course, then they 
should be required in all schools. 

2. What subjects are being offered 
concurrently with office practice that 
might better be taught earlier in the 
curriculum? 

There are many schools that teach 
shorthand, bookkeeping, *ypewriting, 
and arithmetic concurrently with 
office practice, for in New Jersey 
alone, at least 29 schools teach short- 
hand concurrently with office prac- 
tice; 19, bookkeeping; 18,  type- 
writing; and 2, arithmetic. 

Since subjects that assist the pupil 
in more naturally fitting into the next 
logical subject should be taught prior 
to, and not concurrently with, the 
given subject, shorthand, book- 
keeping, typewriting, and business 
arithmetic should be taught prior 
to office practice. While a certain 
amount of duplication between such 
subjects with office practice may be 

*Ruth P. Holmdahl, “The Teaching of Office 

Practice in Public Secondary Schools of the 
United States,’ South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1932. 
_ > Foster W. Loso, Status of Office Practice 
in The Public Senior High Schools of New Jer- 
sey,” New York University, New York, New 
York, 1933. (Unpublished Ph.D, Thesis.) 


* There is not an overlapping of more than 10 
schools in the two studies. 
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desirable as a basis of review, such 
justification for this duplication is 
defeated when offered concurrently. 


3. 1s office practice required of all 
the commercial students the 
schools offering the course? 


Inasmuch as the presumption of 
every commercial curriculum is that 
it is preparing for occupational life, 
and because there is a gap between 
school life and office activities, any 
course which is a means of lessening 
this gap should be required of all 
pupils in the commercial curriculum, 
rather than only for a certain group. 

Since office practice has been de- 
veloped in response to a demand for 
a closer articulation of school in- 
struction and business procedure, it 
seems logical that if office practice 
is as worth while as the experience 
of schools offering it seems to 1ndi- 
cate, it should be a senior year grad- 
uation requirement of every high 
school curriculum offering a full pro- 
gram of commercial subjects. 

Yet, in New Jersey, office prac- 
tice is required of all commercial 


students in only 74 per cent of the 
schools offering the subject. In 208 
per cent of the schools, the subject 
is an elective, while the remaining 
5.2 per cent require some students 
to take the subject. However, since 
only approximately 70 per cent of 
the schools offering commerical sub- 
jects in New Jersey, offer office prac- 
tice, it can be seen that these figures 
are greatly inflated as related to the 
whole field. 

In the national study of luth 
Holmdahl, it was found that office 
practice was required of all the com- 
mercial students in only 71 per ent 
of the schools offering the subject. 

Since any subject which serve. as 
a means of articulating formal 
school work with occupational life 
should be required of all students 
who will be likely to make suc! a 
transfer, a considerable number of 
the schools of this country are - ail- 
ing to provide office practice as a 
formal coordination between — job 
and school, one of their paramount 


tasks. : 
(To be continued) 


Problems In Supervision 
(Continued from page 10) 


and easily understood for the teach- 
ing activity. The following is a 
sample of one such item as found on 
the student teacher rating scale used 
in Indiana: 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT-—satisfactory 
physical working conditions; economi- 
cal use of time and equipment; pupil 
activities controlled. 

5. Habitually administered 

4. Very infrequently neglected 

3. Ordinarily administered 

2. Frequently neglected 

1. Daily disregarded 
Frequent ratings should be given 

during the semester. Once every six 
weeks is not too often. 

Since teaching remains a fine art 
and not an exact science, it would be 
unwise for anyone to consider as 
final a judgment based upon the 
items listed. On the other hand, suc- 
cess in teaching is commonly meas- 
ured by administrative as well as 
pupil judgment ; consequently, it will 
probably represent a fair estimate 
of later success in commercial teach- 
in 


7. What are the supervisory prin- 
ciples which should govern coopera- 
tive student teaching? 

1. Adequate supervision is funda- 


mental. At least two college super- 
visors should visit the teaching cen- 
ter all of one day each week. One 
must be skilled and trained in super- 
vising the secretarial and office train- 
ing subjects ; and the other, the book- 
keeping, selling, social-business, and 


general clerical courses. [ach super- 
visor should observe all of the dif- 
ferent classes taught by the student 
teachers in his respective subject «i- 
vision, if possible, for one full class 
period. Individual conferences must 
follow all observations to make the 
supervision effective. 

The local supervisor should plan to 
observe the work of all the student 
teachers in every different class for 
at least one full period each week. 
All observations should be followed 
by individual conferences. In addi- 
tion, at least one general weekly con- 
ference should be held by the local 
supervisor in which all the student 
teachers are present. 

2. College supervisors should  se- 
cure an adequate understanding of 
the underlying philosophy of educa- 
tion as established by the principal of 
the school as well as the principles 
and practices of commercial educa- 
tion which are followed in the local 
system. 

3. Local supervisors should coop- 
erate with the college supervisors in 
helping the student teachers solve 
their teaching problems by following 
up the weekly criticisms of the stud- 
ent teachers’ work, arranging satis- 
factory work schedules and confer- 
ences, making provision for neces- 
sary supplies and equipment, and by 
reaching common decisions as to the 
best policy for student teachers to 
follow in any teaching situation. 
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Can the Average Young Business Man 
Write Letter Application? 


O matter what position may be 
N the goal of a young man he 

knows all through his high 
school and college career that it is 
the almost universal rule for a pros- 
pective employer to require a letter 
0; application before taking on a 
new employee. Yet, fully aware of 
this, apparently he makes little or 
no preparation for the writing of 
such an all-important letter. 

This cannot be excused on the 
basis of not knowing exactly what 
kind of a position he may find it 
necessary to apply for, because near- 
ly all employers are agreed upon the 
desirability of such things as educa- 
tion and experience. Likewise, many 
prospective employers are interested 
in knowing early in the routine of 
hiring an employee not only as much 
about the future employee’s educa- 
tion and experience as possible, but 
also about his ideals, aspirations, and 
general reputation. Because of these 
things it would seem that youth 
would rouse itself from its dreams 
long enough to attempt to gain the 
rudimentary principles necessary for 
writing a general letter of applica- 
tion. 

Not so long ago the writer came 
into possession of about two hundred 
and twenty-five letters of applica- 
tion written by a group of young 
men who were unemployed book- 
keepers and accountants, in response 
to a classified advertisement in the 
male help-wanted ad_ section of 
a well-known daily paper. The ad- 
vertisement was something as _ fol- 
lows: 

Wanted—a young man who has 
had experience in bookkeeping 
and sales. Give experience, educa- 
tion, age, salary expected, etc. 

A cursory reading of these replies 
gave one the impression that they 
were decidedly amateurish in quality. 
But a tabulation of some of the er- 
rors and violations of commonly ac- 
cepted standards of good English 
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by J. M. Yarbrough 


Instructor in Mathematics and Business Correspondence, 


Walton School of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois 


If young men do not know how to write letters of application, then 


it appears that up until a very few years ago the schools were not 


achieving the desirable in this direction. 


and letter writing were truly en- 
lightening. 

Nearly thirty per cent of these 
young men used what is_ usually 
known as social or personal station- 
ery, while less than fifty per cent used 
standard 8%” x 11” paper. With 
nothing in the letters to indicate that 
the writers had ever been employed 
by such companies, department store, 
hotel, and railway stationery were 
among the lot to the amount of more 
than six per cent. 


More Than Seventy Per Cent of 
Letters Were Handwritten 


About seven per cent were satis- 
fied with letters of a half page or 
less in length and five per cent wrote 
more than two pages. Nearly half 
of the entire lot of letters were part- 
ly indented and partly blocked, which 
indicates a lack of attention to form. 
Slightly less than eight per cent 
chose tinted paper and nearly thirty 
per cent used mimeograph paper, 
in spite of the fact common sense, 
as well as textbook discussions on 
this point, demand that both be 
avoided. Although aware that this 
was the only means of contacting the 
prospective employer and that the 
typewritten letter has a tremendous 
advantage, more than seventy per 
cent wrote their letters in ink instead 
of using a typewriter, while three let- 
ters were in pencil. 

Eight per cent wrote on both sides 
of the paper, and nearly nineteen 
per cent failed to place the box num- 
ber and remaining part of the ad- 
dress on the inside of the letters. 
Three writers did not consider it 
needful to give an address for the 
employer to use in communicating 
with them. Five writers did not date 
their letters. One letter was sent out 
without a name on it, and five writers 
typed their names at the bottom of 
the letter, making no attempt actual- 
ly to sign them. 

Good English was as conspicuous 


in its absence in some of the letters 
as were many of the other requisites 


that the “hidebound” theorist 
“knows” the students have learned 
in their English course through the 
years of grade and_ high school. 
There were noticed cases of dangling 
expressions, such as the insertion 
of an adverb between a main verb 
and its auxiliary, in twenty-four per 
cent of the cases. The subject did 
not agree with the predicate in num- 
ber in five per cent of the letters. 
Omission of words, misspellings, 
choppy or fragmentary sentences, 
“and” and “I” too frequently used, 
and other miscellaneous errors oc- 
curred in forty per cent of the cases. 
The writer has taught English and 
composition, but since a few experi- 
ences like the one being related, he 
doesn't boast any more about the 
excellences of academic English and 
the thoroughness with which he can 
cause students to assimilate it. 

The story goes on again with in- 
stances of commas and _ periods 
omitted, abbreviations, and capitals 
misused generally, in about thirty per 
cent of the letters. 


How About General Structure of 
the Letters? 


Reference to the general structure 
of the letters was just as revealing. 
Nearly twelve per cent did not 
take the trouble to apply for the 
position, that is, they did not request, 
specifically or by inference, that the 
particular letter be considered as an 
application for the position in ques- 
tion. Although the ad asked for ex- 
perience first, twelve per cent did not 
take the trouble to list any at all, 
and of the remaining eighty-eight 
per cent, more than three-fourths did 
not place it first, this in spite of the 
fact that the usual rule is to list qual- 
ifications in the order requested by 
the ad. More than twenty-two per 
cent placed their educational quali- 
fications first. and of the remaining 
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seventy-eight per cent about one- 
third either did not list any educa- 
tion or placed it in the letter later 
than asked for by the ad. 

Not more than four per cent 
adopted the “you” attitude, and at- 


pears ‘that twenty-two per cent 
thought they might condescend to 
work for the employer. A few al- 
luded to the consequences of hiring 
poor employees, and fifteen per cent 
expressed themselves as being much 


0.K.270, Tribune, 
Chicago, 


Gent lemen: 


afraid of work,etc. 


because of the large lay-offs. 


I shall do my best to please, 
Hoping for a favorable reply, I am 


Phone-twram 


Replying to your Ad. for Young man for office,not 


Wish to make application for the position. 
vy age is 28, and married. Good character, and considered reliable. 


Have had Grammar School, two years High School, and have been 
employed by the Tor 9 1/2 years. Lost that position 


Am not afraid of work, and can assure you that if given an opportunity 


Yours very truly, 


eg 


Merch 5,1934 
day= 


A Typical Reply to the Help-Wanted Advertisement. 


tempted to show the prospective em- 
ployer that they would be interested 
in looking at things from his stand- 
point. Seventeen per cent were 
markedly boastful and frequently in- 
clined to assert their unusual and 
special ability. Nearly seven per cent 
were evidently much in need of work 
and they made no bones about it, but 
openly pleaded for the job. 

About thirty-nine per cent did not 
mention salary at all, even though the 
ad was specific on this point. On the 
other hand, twenty-eight per cent 
rather abruptly stated an amount and 
said they would not work for any 
less. Diplomacy in stating an amount 
was mostly forgotten, although it 
appears that a few remembered to 
tell the prospective employer that 
they thought this matter of the 
amount of salary could best be set- 
tled at an interview. 

From the general nature of the ad 
thirty-five dollars a week would be 
about the upper possibility, vet out of 
every hundred replies twenty-five 
were college graduates, and sixteen 
out of every hundred had other 
specialized training. 


Appeals Used in the Letters 


The appeals used were as varied 
as the number of answers, but it ap- 
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worried by the economic difficulties 
of the country, and of themselves in 
particular. 

In conclusion, it appears that men 


are eager to work, that many ot 
them are searching for a chance to 
earn a livelihood, but that very few 
veally learned the secret of writing 
a really good and effective letter, 
There is not so much of the “world- 
owes-me-a-living” type as there are 
those who, try as they may, admit 
that they cannot rise above their fel- 
lows and outdistance competition, 
There is plenty of the ‘‘let-me-try” 
kind, but they are unable to picture 
their service in an alluring fashion 
and are therefore without a job. 

If these young men, whose ages 
averaged about twenty-two, do not 
know how to write letters of apjli- 
cation, then it appears that up unti! a 
very few years ago the schools were 
not achieving the desirable in this «i- 
rection. And, English teachers! Have 
we changed much in the last ten 
years? [| fear not. In fact, it is 
entirely likely that English is beiig 
taught vet in such a manner as (o 
be of little practical value. The 
basic courses that are provided must 
be augmented by other and more 
practical ones, and youth must be 
shown and taught. that it must serve 
as well as be served. There’s still 
plenty to be done. Let’s get busy 
and teach students, not subjects. If 
we'll do this, there is a_ possibility 
that the merits of English as a sub- 
ject will become more than a fancy. 
It will offer something that will put 
life and energy and skill into active 
living, and students will no longer 
take the subject of English just be- 
cause it’s required. 


Necessity for Change In Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 8) 


cational fields.”!* commercial 
teachers are to be adequately trained, 
that training might best be given in 
a college or university by the School 
of Education in conjunction with the 
School of Business Administration. 

In high schools, teachers are often 
transferred from academic subjects 
to commercial courses without re- 
gard for their lack of training in 
these specialized subjects. The au- 
thor knows of a recent case where a 
Latin teacher took over the instruc- 
tion of a class in economics, a field 
in which he was entirely unfamiliar. 
To say the least, this procedure is 
decidedly inefficient. 

There are, of course, a few insti- 
tutions that are aware of the need for 
better commercial instruction, and in 
them we find those persons in the 
field who are making every effort to 
raise the standard of teaching. 

( 13) Laws and Rules Governing Certification 
of Teachers, Administrators and Supervisors, 


State of Minnesota Department of Education 
(August 1929). 


“More adequate supervision of com- 
mercial education and a_ better- 
trained teaching staff are essential 
if the quality of commercial instruc- 
tion given in the secondary schools 
is to be raised.”'"* As Professor 
Paul S. Lomax states, ‘“‘When in one 
of our Eastern state educational sys- 
tems which ranks among the most 
efficient in this country, we find that 
only 29.3 per cent of the commercial 
teachers have at least their four-year 
baccalaureate degree, while 91.7 per 
cent of the English teachers, 95.6 per 
cent of the mathematics teachers, 
95.8 per cent of the science teachers 
have at least their four-year bacca- 
laureate degree, have the commercial 
teachers of that leading industrial 
state a right to believe that they are 
really prepared to realize the great 
educational mission of commercial 
education 

(14) William R. Odell, Personals Column, 
Journal of Business Education (December 1932) 
(To be continued) 
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HE inevitable evaluation of 
practices which comes with 

periods of economic distress has 
greatly influenced the recent terminal 
training of secretarial students in 
many of our public high schools and 
junior colleges. 

From the student’s point of view, 
the “survival of the fittest” has play- 
ed » great part in directing increased 
effort toward higher quality and 
greater quantity production. The 
lenuth of the training period has of 
necessity been extended when posi- 
tions have not materialized. Many 
secretarial students have remained 
in school improving their steno- 
graphic skills and adding new skills 
while awaiting placement. 

The percentage of students in 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
California, enrolled in classes per- 
taining to secretarial and office train- 
ing, is very large. The growth of 
this type of training has brought in- 
creasing consideration of quality 
workmanship and the development 
of good business traits and charac- 
teristics during each step of the 
training period. The results seem to 
justify the belief that our students 
can and do accept their first posi- 
tions with the apprenticeship stage 
of training already passed and are 
prepared to become valuable to their 
employers in a minimum of time. 

Advanced training for students of 
secretarial interests in Fullerton 
Junior College is called ‘Directed 
Secretarial Training.” Any student 
whose accomplishment in typewrit- 
ing enable her to do satistactory 
work in turning out a specific order 
is eligible for enrollment, although 
the majority of students entering the 
course have had at least one year of 
college shorthand training. Special 
students are permitted to enroll for 
any phrase of the training they par- 
ticularly wish to take. 

One unit of credit is given for 
each three hours of time per week 
devoted to this course. Students en- 
rolled in the third semester of Type- 
writing are required to take with it 
six hours per week of secretarial 
training, but all others who can qual- 
ify may enroll for as many hours as 
they desire to take, 


Student Enrollment 


_ The work of the secretarial train- 
Ing department goes on continuously 
from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. with the in- 
structor or an assistant, or both, on 
duty at all times. 
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Method of Teaching Advanced 


Secretarial Training 


by Ruth J. Plimpton 


Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 


From the secretarial student’s point of view, the “survival of the 
fittest” has played a great part in directing increased effort toward 


higher quality and greater quantity production, 


The length of the 


training period has of necessity been extended when positions have 
not materialized, 


In arranging the schedule of 
hours, | make careful note of the 
complete secretarial background of 
each student and then proceed to 
schedule the hours of attendance in 
such a way as to have a well-bal- 
anced group of beginners and ad- 
vanced students each hour. Some 
students come daily at the same 
hour; others, two or three hours in 
succession on certain days; and a 
few advanced students put in one 
full day a week. A definite attempt 
is made to have advanced students 
work in the department as many full 
days as possible in order to prepare 
them for the routine of the entire 
day’s work in an_ office. These 
students can be trained as assistants 
and should be capable of complete 
supervision in the absence of the in- 
structor. 


Wide Variety of Topics Covered 


During one hour of each week, 
the entire group meets together, at 
which time my lectures are designed 
to cover a wide variety of topics of 
particular value to secretaries. Dis- 
cussions are encouraged, library 
work and research topics assigned, 
and every attempt made to familiar- 
ize the student with business publi- 
cations, informational and reference 
material available, opportunities in 
the field, and the desirable personal 
traits and characteristics of the best 
secretary. 

As the semester progresses, each 
student presents an individual prob- 
lem as to capacity, qualities to be 
developed, and attainment desired. 
Accurate records are essential and 
each student is rated frequently in 
each type of work performed with 
“Superior,” “Strong,” “Average,” or 
“Poor.” rating of at least 
“Strong” is required in the duties 
of a specific job before recommen- 
dation for placement is possible. 


Materials of the Course 


The materials used to accomplish 
the ends desired, come from all de- 
partments of the campus. Directed 
Secretarial Training is a clearing 
house for any and all types of sec- 
retarial wants and needs of faculty 
members, department heads, admin- 
istrators, and for the extra needs 
of the various campus offices. 

Except for the first few practice 
assignments given to beginning stud- 
ents in order that they may master 
the instruction sheets and understand 
the job assignments, all work is done 
on order and completed for a definite 
purpose. This, then, makes prac- 
ticing impossible. The student must 
turn out satisfactory results with the 
material furnished her and at the 
time specified on the order. 

The advanced students who have 
spent at least one semester in secre- 
tarial training are eligible for assign- 
ment as secretaries on the campus, 
and these assignments are made only 
to heads of departments or to in- 
structors whose work is such that a 
secretary would be given dictation, 
typewriting, or definite training as- 
signments worthy of secretarial 
credit. The secretary must report 
in writing on an hourly report blank 
just what she does each hour so that 
I am able to keep a constant check on 
the work being done by each secre- 
tary. inconsequential clerical 
work or paper correcting is per- 
mitted. 

No textbook is used in the course, 
although a large number of books 
are available in the department. At 
intervals, the students are given in- 
structional material which I have 
prepared in mimeographed form and 
this is assembled into manual form 
and bound at the end of each semes- 
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Organization and Routine 


When an order is brought to the 
department to be completed, an 
order blank like the one illustrated 
is filled out and attached to the 
order. 

One color of blank is used for 
mimeographing orders and another 
color for all other types of secre- 
tarial work desired. The person tak- 
ing the order must be very careful 
to secure all details of the order re- 
quest in writing, so that a student 


port incompleted work to the in- 
structor before she goes and must 
leave accurate instructions which 
will enable another student to com- 
plete the work. This is usually done 
by written notations. 

At the end of each hour of time 
spent for credit in this course, the 
student must fill out a form like the 
one illustrated. 

These are filed by the students 
working on filing. It is possible from 
this record to summarize the hours a 
student has spent on each type of 


Order for Mimeograph Work 


card is sent to any person on the 
campus having a secretary assigned 
and to the ones in charge of the girls 
on the switchboard and the dicta- 
phone, and a summary of these ree- 
ords makes up the student’s grade 
for that period. 

It will be noted that the same 
items are checked each quarter. Of 
course, the goal is “Superior” or 
“Strong” in each type of work 
checked. These checks are the /iasis 
for individual conferences between 
instructor and student and be ome 


Person Ordering Date. Name. Date. 
D Date Wanted. Quarter. Hour. ee: 
Copies Wented. Number of Stencil ASSIGNMENT 
11 inch Ordered by. dob 
. 
Paper: aioe Type: Econo Spacing: — : Order Blank Type of work 
Punched mal Like Copy RIGHT: Hourly Record 


Slip 


Portion of work completed 


Cut by Proof Read by 


of work 


Run by. Assistent 


List errors which keep this from being a perfect 


plece 


will be able to take care of it prop- 
erly. As soon as a student is avail- 
able, she is given the order with any 
necessary verbal instruction, and she 
proceeds to follow all rules she has 
learned for that type of work. 

Let us assume that the order is for 
a stencil to be cut and run. The 
student first stamps the cardboard 
top of the stencil with a rubber 
stamp : 


Machine used 
Cut by 


Run by 


These blanks she fills out as she 
completes each step of the work (or 
it is done by whoever does complete 
each step) so that there is always 
that check after the work has been 
completed. Next she chooses her 
typewriter, cleans the keys, obtains 
the correction fluid, and begins. If 
she is a beginner or the work is in 
a form that makes it difficult to plan 
the arrangement and spacing of the 
copy in one draft, she usually types 
a rough draft and has it approved by 
the instructor. Whatever method 
will secure the best and most correct 
results without wasting material or 
unnecessary time is encouraged, but 
after a student passes the beginner’s 
stage, she is encouraged to work for 
speed of completion as well as accur- 
acy, and must weigh the value of her 
time against the value of materials 
and the job. 

Frequently a student is present for 
only one hour at a time, so the rule 
is rigidly enforced that she must re- 
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work, If any error is found in proof 
reading copy or anything has not 
been done correctly, the instructor 
notes on the hourly slip in red pencil 
and tacks the slip on the bulletin 
board where the student will find it 
at her next class attendance. 

When a student is assigned to the 
mimeograph, another student is as- 
signed to assist her who is just learn- 
ing the operation of the machine. 
All particular copy is slip sheeted. 
All spuiled copy of tests and exami- 
nations are disposed of in a_pad- 
locked refuse container, for waste- 
baskets and incinerators may be a 
source of leakage of examination 
copy if care is not taken. 

All other types of orders go 
through practically the same routine 


one of the reference records ised 
by the Placement Director in dcter- 
mining the fitness of a student for a 
particular job. 

As soon as a student is marked 
“Superior” in any phase oi the 
work, she is no longer assigned to 
that type of work except on her own 
request. Every attempt is made to 
round out a student’s training and to 
avoid exploitation of the few best 
students. Those who bring work to 
the department to be done are kept 
informed that the work is done by 
students in training, and although 
every attempt is made to turn out 
the best possible work, nevertheless 
the student who is available is given 
the job to do. This does not mean 
that beginners are assigned difficult 


of typewriting, checking proof- work beyond their ability. Certain 
reading and completing. more difficult assignments such as 
PERMANENT RECORD 
CARD 


Front of Card is shown at 
left, and back of Card at 
right. 


Permanent Record Cards 


At the time of recording grades 
each quarter, the hourly record slips 
are summarized, errors noted and 
enumerated, and permanent record 
cards: (see illustration) are checked 
on front and back and filed. A copy 
of the information desired for this 
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copy for manuals, programs, tickets, 
forms and blanks and the like are 
given to advanced students only, but 
among these advanced students, no 
distinction is made in assigning work 
and all students strive toward the 
goal of ability to handle any assign- 
ment, regardless of its difficulty. 
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An Outline for a Course 
in the Principles of 


Consumer Economics 


by K. B. Haas 


Kearny High School, 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Topics 16 - 17 - 18 


llow To Buy or Rent a Home: 


The trend to the city. The trend from 
the city. Labor mobility and insecurity. 
Costs of homes. Rent. What makes up 
rent. Foreign housing programs. Good 

using and development companies. 
‘Yenements. Industrial towns. Govern- 
ment financing of home. How much to 
»ay for a home. How much to spend 

or payments. How much to save for a 
!ome. The building contract. The tenant’s 
‘ease. Stretching the home cost. De- 
‘ails about financing costs for tenants and 
ome buyers. 

Selecting the lot sizes. How to check 
ite values. Lot elevation, sun, winds. 
‘he character of the soil. Location with- 
n the block. When to buy the lot. How 
1» choose a good community. Results of 

oor planning. General factors affecting 
‘he home site. How much to spend for 

lot. Borrowing from National and 
Commercial Banks. Borrowing from 
Suilding and Loan Associations. Bor- 
rowing from second-mortgage agencies. 
Borrowing from _ third- ~mortgage agen- 
cies. The “land contract” is purchase 
money mortgage. Choosing a suitable 
home finance agency. Housing legisla- 
tions needed. 

Judging the grounds. How to judge 
the design and appearance. Judging the 
foundation, exterior, walls, wood siding, 
stucco, brick, gutters, flashing, chimney, 
and porch. Judging the floor plan; light- 
ing and ventilation; the kitchen ; the base- 
ment; floor beams; trim; millwork; 
loors, windows, partitions, insulation, 
roof anchors and roofing. Standards for 
consumer use. Sources of help for con- 
sumer shelter. 


Home Building Publications Useful 
to Consumers: 


The following bulletins, leaflets and papers 
can be secured at nominal cost, or free, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 

BH10. A City Planning Primer. Price 5 


BH11. A Standard City Planning Enabling 

Act. Price 15 cents. 

BH3. <A Zoning Primer. Price 5 cents. 

BH1. Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Small Dwelling Construction. Price 15 cents. 

BH17. How to Own Your Own Home. Price 
5 cents. 

BH12. Present Home Financing Methods. 
Price 5 cents. 

BH15. Care and Repair of the House. Price 
20 cents. 

BH18. Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Smail Houses. Price 20 cents. 

In addition to Federal Government Publications 

the following should prove useful: 

Halbert, Blanch. The Better Homes Manual. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

- ona ood Construction. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
Flagg, Ernest. Small Houses. Scribner's, 1922. 
Harap, Henry. The Education of the Con- 

sumer, MacMillan, 1925. 

Pink, Louis H. The New Day in Housing, 
John Day, 1928. 

Wood, Edith E. Receut Trends in American 

Housing, MacMillan, 1931. 

Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. The 
Site of a Small House. Small Home, IX, 
November, 1929. 

Fisher, E. M. Principles of Real Estate Prac- 
tice. MacMillan, 1923. 

McMichael, Stanley L. Selling Real Estate, 
The Stanley McMichael Publishing Organization, 
Cleveland, 1926. 

Owning A Home. Circular No, 15. The En- 
gineering Experiment Station, The Ohio State 
University. Columbus, 1929. 
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The first fifteen topics, with references, were published in the March 
and April issues of this publication. 


Topic 19 


How to Buy Drugs, Medicines, and 

Cosmetics: 

Ridiculous claims, advertising and _ sell- 
ing principles. What are “patent medi- 
cines?” Cosmetic costs versus selling 
price. How to make our own cosmetic 
preparations. Quackery in the drug field. 
The antiseptic racket. “Cold” rackets. 
Miscellaneous drug store rackets and 
frauds. Present consumer protection in 
nil. Needed legislation. “The Tugwell 
Bill”. How the Proprietory Association 
won the fight. What it cost to win. Con- 
sumer indifference to meretricious adver- 
tising only hope. Guides for consumer 
purchases. 


References : 

American Medical Association, Chicago. (Price 
list of Medical Subjects of Interest to the Public.) 

Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. (Free). 
Price list 51. Health. 

Cramp, Arthur J. Quacks and Nostrums, Vol, 
I. II, Press of American Association, 535 North 
Dearborn/ Street, Chicago, 1921. 

Kallet, A., and Schlink, F. J. 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs, Vanguard Press, 1933. 

Mathews. J. B., and Shallcross, R. E.  Part- 
ners In Plunder, Covici-Friede, 1935. 

Harding, T. Swann. The Popular Practice of 


Fraud, Longman’s Green, 1935. 


Topic 20 


How to Buy Automobiles and Refriger- 
ators: 

Considerations in buying a new car. 
Reconditioned used car. Looking for 
trouble; ignition, tires, batteries, miscel- 
laneous. Why used cars are for. sale. 
Searching the title. Checking the pur- 
chases. Deciding the type refrigerator 
to buy. Deciding the need for a refrig- 
erator. Suitable types. Temperature 
needed. Depreciation. Size. Construc- 
tion. Convenience. Cost, Guaranty. Free 
trial. How to say “no.” 

References : 
Consumers Research Bulletins (Automobiles). 
American Home Economics Association. When 

You Buy a Refrigerator. American Home Eco- 

nomics Association: Mills Building, Washington, 

D. C., 1932. Consumer Purchasing Leaflet No. 3. 
Halbert, Blanche. The Better Homes Manual. 

University of Chicago Press, 1931. Chapter 10. 
Porter, M. B. “A Test of five ice-cooled 

refrigerators.” Jee and Refrigeration, January, 

1930, pp. 49-50. 

American Standards Association. Code for 
Testing Domestic Refrigerations Using Ice. 
American Standards Association, 29 West 39th 
Streets, New York. 20c¢ each. 

U.S Department of Commerce. Bureau of 


Standards. “Electric and refrigerators.” 
Letter circ. 255. 1929. 
Topic 21 


Recognition of Frauds: 

“Something for nothing”’—the basis 
for all frauds. The shell game. The new 
beggars. The house beggar. The money 
machine. Employment frauds. Charity 


frauds. The Puff Sheet. The pitchmen., 
Medical quackeries. The yeast fraud. 
he protector racket. Rare stamp frauds. 
3anking rackets. Store frauds. The 
veterans’ racket. Pulp magazine frauds 
swindles. Puzzle frauds. Envelope 
addressing fraud. “Stolen” goods sales- 
men. Sucker lists. Estate swindles. Who 
is at fault? A solution. 

References : 

Barber, Salon R. “Quelling the Quacks.” 
Hyacia, Issues of Feb., Mar., Apr., May and 
June. 1933. 

Driscoll, Joseph. ‘‘Men of Action,” New Out- 
lo-k, November, 1933, pp. 26-31. 

Frazer. Elizabeth. ‘‘A Square Deal for the 
Good Housekeeping, February, 1933, 


Teale, Edwin. “Rare-Stamp Racketeers,” Pop- 
ular Science, September, 1933. pp. 22-24. 
_Harding, T. Swan, The Popular Practice of 
Fraud, longman’s Green, 1935. 

_Schlink, F. J.. and Kallet, Arthur. 100,000.000 
Guinea Pigs. Vanguard Press. New York 1933. 
Topic 22 

Small Borrowing: 

3orrowing pocket money. Why people 
borrow small sums. Personal loan de- 
partments of commercial banks. Who 
should borrow. Cost of personal loan 
department lending. Cost of industrial 
bank loans. Credit unions. The loan 
shark. Loan shark methods. How loan 
sharks defeat the law. How do people 
get frightened by loan sharks? Russell 
Sage Foundation. Suggestions for im- 
proving loans to small borrowers. 
Rules for borrowing. 


References : 

Ayers, M. Iustallment Selling and Its 
Financing, National Associations of Finance 
Companies. 

Clarke, Evans. Financing the Consumer. 
Harpers, 1930. 

Herzog, P. W.) The Merris Plan of Industrial 
Banking. Show, 1929. 

Seligman. E. R. A. 
Selling, Harpers 1927. 

Shepard. W. G. A Money Lender Confesses. 
Colliers’, March 14, 1931. 

Robinson. L. R., and Stearns, M. E. Ten 
Thousand Small Loans, Russell Sage Foundation. 


Topic 23 
How to Buy Insurance: 

The meaning of insurance. Who can 
insure. The importance of insurance. 
Kinds of insurance. Styles in insurance, 
choosing the kind of insurance. Buying 
insurance. Selecting the company. Mo- 
tor, accident and causualty frauds. Where 
insurance money goes. Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Insurance. Insurance in 
other countries. Federal and state insur- 
ance. 


References : 
Best's Insurance Guide. Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, 77 Fulton Street, New York City, 1934. 
Best’ s em Rating Chart, Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, 77 Fulton Street, New York City, 1934. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Individualizing Shorthand with Dictating Machines 


O much has been said and done about 

fitting the method or the system to the 

individual that “lock-stepping” in the 
classroom may now be considered an 
educational crime; that no teacher can 
claim to be giving her full measure of 
service who does not provide some form 
of individualized instruction for her 
classes. 

Of course, some school subjects lend 
themselves more readily to individualized 
study plans than others. Typewriting is 
one of the easiest; shorthand, perhaps, 
one of the most difficult. Since shorthand 
is only a means to an end, the proof of 
its mastery must lie in the transcript. 
Hence transcription practice should oc- 
cupy the most important place in the 
classroom program. 

Methods are sometimes employed 
whereby the pupil transcribes from ex- 
pertly written shorthand plates or tran- 
scribes notes taken from printed matter. 
These methods may have a place in the 
early stages of developing transcribing 
skill, and under such conditions it is a 
comparatively easy matter for the teacher 
to make individual transcription assign- 
ments. This kind of practice, however, 
does not train the pupil in the auditory- 
motor responses which occur in the real 
shorthand writing situation. U/timately, 
then, the most valuable kind of tran- 
scription practice can be provided only 
through the medium of dictation, and to 
individualize this dictation constitutes a 


unique problem to the shorthand teacher. 


Unfortunately, teachers have but one 
voice and, consequently, the entire io is 
subjected to a single dictation rate 
rate which usually offers no challenge or 
stimulus to the superior pupil and: which 
creates a growing feeling of helplessness 
and discouragement for the slow. How- 
ever, this is not the only offense. In 
addition to being held to the same rate, 
the entire class is being held to the same 
material during every bit of dictation. 
The problem is to vary both the rate and 
the material so that they will meet the 
requirements of the individual pupil. 

A method of dictation is in use whereby 
the rate begins very slowly—so slow that 
even the slowest pupil gets it—and then 
gradually increases through a period of 
minutes until only the best or fastest 
pupils are able to keep pace. An analysis 
of this method will show that the teacher 
really dictates (if we measure the class 
roughly into slow, average and fast 
groups) to only about one-third of her 
class at a time. Two-thirds of-the time 
the average group is not stimulated; two- 
thirds of the time the fast group is not 
challenged, and two-thirds of the time the 
slow group is practically helpless. How- 
ever, this plan may be better than a con- 
stant average rate, in that the slow pupil 
may be able to get more of the dictation 
and there may be an added inducement to 
all pupils to be spurred to greater effort 
as the speed increases. The fact remains 
that even with this method, every pupil 
must take and transcribe the same ma- 
terial even though it may be valueless 
to some. 

It appears, then, that if the dictation 
problem is to be solved at all, it must be 
done through the medium of sezeral dic- 
tating votces. An ideal solution would be 
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that a record dictated at one rate of speed 
would be listened to by one group of 
students while other groups would be lis- 
tening to records dictated at slower and 
higher rates of speed according to the 
needs of the group. Each pupil would 
listen in at the machine which contained 
material timed and selected so as to be 
within his hearing and reporting compre- 
hension. With such a plan all the pupils 
would be getting dictation all the time 
and it would be more nearly suited to 
their individual needs. 


Group-Dictating Machine Plan 


In a comparatively few schools, dic- 
tating machines are being used as an aid 
in the teaching of typewriting. Some 
of the results which the authors claim 
in typewriting might well be secured in 
the teaching of shorthand, although the 
possibilities are far greater. Let us vis- 
ualize a dictation class conducted on the 
group-dictating machine plan. 

Machine assignments having been made 
the previous day, the pupils enter the 
room and take their places at one of 
the three transcribing machines, repre- 
senting different dictation rates. There are 
six to eight minutes’ dictation on each 
cylinder. The pupils “plug in” by means 
of the individual ear receivers or ‘multiple 
tube sets. A group leader or monitor 
starts the machine in operation and_ the 
three groups start taking their dictation. 

Because the ear receivers convey only 
the electrically transmitted words from 
the cylinder, there are few outside dis- 
tractions. No pupil is startled by the 
accidental dropping of a book, nor the 
whole dictation interrupted by the cough 
of a pupil or the passing of a train or 
motor car. 


Individual Help That Is Individual 


The teacher is relieved of the burden 
of dictating and the necessity of timing 
it. She is free to walk among the groups 
and study the outlines of the pupils. Pupil 
B is writing too large and consequently is 
having difficulty keeping up with the ma- 
chine. The teacher taps him on_ the 
shoulder to get his attention. He takes 
the receiver out of his ears. She calls 
attention to his error. He plugs in again 
and continues. Meanwhile, the remainder 
of the class have not been interruped, nor 
has the attention of the whole class been 
called to errors which only B is making. 
No one else can hear the teacher’s voice 
while she is pointing out errors to_pupil 
C or making suggestions to pupil 

She notes that five or six pupils need 
special drill on brief forms and that two 
or three others have the hooks hope- 
lessly confused, etc. etc. Thus for six 
to eight minutes the teacher has been ob- 
serving her class “under fire” which is a 
dificult thing for her to do when she 
dictates from a printed copy. 

Now the cylinders are finished and the 
dictation stops. The pupils remove the 
individual receivers and begin to tran- 
scribe. (With pen or pencil if typewriters 
are not available.) Even though each 
group has taken dictation for the same 
length of time, the fastest group has 
taken twice as much matter as the slowest 
group and every pupil experiences some 


feeling of satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment. Is this possible when the teacher 
dictates at one rate from a printed copy? 


Remedial Teaching Aid 


The next day’s lesson is presented and 
assignments are made. The above tran- 
scriptions may be completed outside of 
class and brought in the next day, at 
which time the class listens in to the same 
dictation, this time for the purpose of 
checking their transcripts. Now comes a 
change in material for those pupils who 
have mastered the previous material, 
When speed building becomes the object, 
apt pupils are “promoted” by shifting or 
rotating, the slow pupils moving to the 
medium-rate machine, the average pupils 
moving to the rapid-rate machine, and the 
fast pupils taking dictation from a 
specially prepared cylinder on rather diti- 
cult, challenging material. What could 
be a more objective or positive means of 
challenging the pupil and of measuring 
his progress and achievement. 

Let us not forget the groups mentioncd 
above which needed drill on brief forms 
the hooks, etc. Special assignments ave 
made to these groups and the next day 
one or two of the machines may be s«t 
aside for special remedial dictation—dc- 
tation which can be given: without wiy 
interruption or interference with the 
progress of those who do not need it! 


Possible Disadvantages 


The above class situation has been pic- 
tured to give some idea of the tremendous 
possibilities which the dictating machine 
may have in the individualizing of short- 
hand dictation, in furthering economy in 
classroom time, in expediting reme dial in- 
struction, in maintaining pupil interest, 
etc. Permanent practice records could 
be made for brief form tests, basic vo- 
cabulary tests, phrasing tests, special 
diagnostic tests and any otners which 
may form part of the teacher’s testing 
program. Wax cylinders could re- 
shaved and re-dictated to meet special 
group or individual needs or to meet 
special classroom situations. 

Of course, certain difficulties might 
present themselves in the working out of 
such a plan. The following are some 
which can be foreseen: 

1. A great deal of the teacher's time will be 
required (chiefly after school hours) to select 
proper material and to dictate records. y 

2. The teacher may not have a good recording 
voice, 

3. Pupils with hearing difficulties may not be 
ee to adapt themselves to the machine. 

There will be necessity for a 


aadiad of rotating groups and material; 
shaving, labeling and filing cylinders, etc. 


However, most of these difficulties 
would not seem so great that they could 
not be overcome by the resourceful 
teacher. After the work was once or- 
ganized, permanent records would elim- 
inate the necessity for excessive dicta- 
tion and reshaving. Much of the respon- 
sibility in handling cylinders and taking 
care of equipment could be delegated to 
reliable members of the group. 

For small schools, perhaps, the cost of 
equipment would make such a plan almost 
impossible. There are, however, many 
schools already fortunate enough to have 
a complete dictating machine set-up for 
use in so-called “office practice” classes. 
For such schools it would be necessary 
only to secure two more reproducing or 
transcribing units of the dictating ma- 
chine set-up and multiple tube attach- 
ments. The additional cost in such cases 
would probably not be prohibitive—P. L. 
Turse, High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 


International Convention at Prague 


The International Society of Business 
Education, which has its central office at 
Zurich, Switzerland, 7 Schanzenberg, 
and organizes every year an_ interna- 
tional convention for the promotion of 
business education and expansion of 
business connections, has decided to 
hold an important convention this year 
at Prague in Czechoslovakia. 

‘The convention will take place Septem- 
ber 2-6, 1935, with the following pro- 
gram: 

Topics for the Plenary Sessions 

1. Commercial Education and the State. — 

2. Commercial Schools the Scholastic 
Syem. (Mutual Relations between the vari- 
ous Types of School.) 

Business Morals. 
Importance of Statistics. 
Group Meetings 

1. Teaching of commercial subjects in non- 
co: mercial schools. 

-. Teaching of commercial subjects from the 
standpoint ot the methods of the ‘active school.” 

The econamic section of newspapers, and 
eo nomic reports. 
. Necessity of Applied Psychology in Com- 
mercial Schools with respect to actual business. 
. How to procure from actual practice ma- 
terials for teaching purposes. : 
Special courses for teachers of commer- 
cial schools, 

7. The “Case” system. 

&. The use of Radio Gramophone, Films. ete., 
fur teaching purposes. 

9, (University group) Courts of arbitration 
in business matters. 

10. Present-day problems in the training of 
teachers of commercial subjects. 


11, Occupations which should be reserved for 
the graduates of Commercial Schools. 

12, Task and aims of economic linguistics. 

13. Actual business practice; before joining 
the school; during school attendance. 

Prior to this convention a_ practical 
course will be given by visiting the fol- 
lowing important commercial and indus- 
trial centres of Czechoslovakia: Plzen, 
Karlovy, Vary, Usti n. L., Liberec, 
Hradec, Kralové, Brno, Bratislava, Zlin, 
Moravska, Ostrava. In each of these 
places one or two instructive lectures will 
be delivered on some of the important 
branches of the local industry. Short in- 
formative visits will be made to local fac- 
tories and business enterprises and = in 
some places to technical or commercial 
schools. In each place a local committee 
has been formed which will take charge 
of the technical and social side of the visit. 
The tour will last from August 15th to 
30th, 1935. 

The Czechoslovak group of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education 
as the group arranging the Course 1s 
making necessary steps in order that the 
participants get the best possible comfort 
at a very reasonable cost. 

The address of the Czechoslovakian com- 
mittee is: Société Internationale pour 
l'Enseignement Commercial, Section 
Czechoslovaque, Praha II, Resslova, 8. 
Czechoslovaquie.—Dr. Draganescu-Brates, 
Roumanian Correspondent, The Journal 
of Business Education. 


The New Curriculum in the Commerical 


Academies of Czechoslovakia 


Kditor’s Remarks: is of special in- 
terest at the present time to publish this 
irlicle from Prague since in that capital 
city of Czechoslovakia next September 
will be held the next International Con- 
yress on Commercial Education. 


As I told you in my article pub- 
lished by THe Journal oF BUSINESS 
Enucation in March, 1931, the commer- 
cial schools in Czechoslovakia are di- 
vided as follows: commercial univer- 
sities, commercial academies (four-year 
high — schools) two-year commercial 
schools, one-year —" classes, one- 
year commercial courses. In this article 
| intend to mention the | new curriculum 
for commercial academies which is 
binding for all the schools of this type 
in the territory of the Republic. 

The curriculum issued in 1921 was 
marked as provtstonal one. On_ its 
basis there was started a discussion in 
the technical press about the changes, 
if any, which should be made. This 
question was not only carefully exam- 
ined by the school authorities and 
masters’ organizations, but question- 
naires were sent to people prominent in 
business and to commercial associations. 
to learn their opinion and advice. All 
the suggestions were given best atten- 
tion by a special committee in the 
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Ministry of Education with the result 
that a new curriculum has been pre- 
pared. The business people and_ their 
organizations almost unanimously de- 
sired that: (1) commercial academies 
shall prepare for practical life and not 
office routine, and (2) foreign languages 
are to be taught as much as _ possible. 
The new curriculum affects all the sub- 
jects but geography, commercial com- 
modities, and gymnastics. The first step 
in the realization of the new curriculum 
was the writing of new textbooks for 
teaching of foreign languages in con- 
formity with the new curriculum. All 
the textbooks used in Czechoslovak 
schools must bear the number and date 
of the official document under which 
they were approved by the Ministry of 
Education. 


Foreign Languages 

Every pupil of a commercial academy 
has to learn at least two foreign 
languages. To this teaching is devoted 
much time and the new curriculum 
states as the aim which must be 
reached, the mastering of the language 
in writing and word by a graduate of 
a commercial academy. The number of 
lessons has been increased by one. They 
make in the aggregate 14: in the first 
grade, 4 lessons a week; in the second 
gerade 3: in the third grade 4, two of them 


being devoted to the spoken practical 
language and two to business corres- 
pondence in the prospective language; 
in the fourth grade three lessons, two 
of them being given in the spoken 
language and one in the correspondence. 

The method as to how to impart the 
knowledge is given in the regulations. 
The whole time is devoted to the learn- 
ing of the everyday and commercial 
language. The literary history, there- 
fore, and the reading of specimens of 
literary language are discontinued in the 
foreign languages classes, but the liter- 
ature of principal languages is men- 
tioned in the lessons devoted to the 
mother tongue of the pupils. In order 
to further the knowledge of the foreign 
languages there must not be = any 
language groups bigger than thirty. If 
this number is exceeded, e.g., if there 
are in one grade 32 pupils learning 
English, the number is divided into two 
classes of 16 pupils each, which have 
English lessons at the same hours, but 
by different masters and in separate 
rooms. For boys, who learned in school 
a good knowledge of a certain foreign 
language there are set up in the sum- 
mer term of the third grade and in the 
winter term of the fourth grade special 
conversational classes managed by mas- 
ters whose mother tongue is the respec- 
tive language. These conversation 
classes are optional. 


Commercial Subjects 


Each curriculum concerning these 
subjects must take into consideration 
not only the present economic situation 
which the graduates meet with after 
leaving the school, but also to forebode 
to a certain degree the future develop- 
ment. The standing curriculum was re- 
vised from this point of view. There 
was made a new selection of the ma- 
terial or subject matter to be taught and 
also the method of imparting was im- 
proved. One of the formal rearrange- 
ments is that commercial science will 
be taught in the first two grades 
besides the commercial correspondence 
and bookkeeping. By teaching at the 
same time these three subjects which 
complete one another and form a unity, 
the matter taught will become clearer 
and more comprehensible to the pupils. 

According to the previous curriculum 
there was taught in the summer term of 
the fourth grade a subject called “prac- 
tical business routine,” in which the 
knowledge acquired separately in the 
commercial science, correspondence and 
bookkeeping subjects practically 
repeated in a longer business trans- 
action which had to be gone through 
from the bookkeeping and correspon- 
dence sides. It was shown by experi- 
ence that such a_ transaction gone 
through from the bookkeeping and cor- 
respondence sides took too much time 
in writing things already known for a 
long time, but time was wanting for 
the explaining of the results. The new 
curriculum, therefore, replaces the prac- 
tical business routine by the “science 
of enterprise,” and attention will be 
paid from the first grade on the mutual 
relations between bookkeeping, corres- 
pondence and other subjects. The 
science of enterprise includes a study of 
the organization of enterprises and the 
methods of the enterprise policy in 
order to enable the students to grasp 
the chief fundamentals of this science. 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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Teachers College 
Awards Fellowships 


Two commercial education students, 
Kathleen P. Baird and Albert H. Berg, 
have been awarded Teachers College 
fellowships for the coming age year. 

Miss Baird received her B. from 
the University of British Sra and 
later attended the University of Tor- 
onto where she received her academic 
and commerical teaching license. She 
is now. attending Teachers College, 
Columbia University, majoring in Com- 
mercial Education and Vocational 
Guidance, and will secure her Master’s 
degree this year. 

Before coming to Teachers College, 
Miss Baird taught shorthand and type- 
writing at the Commercial High School, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. She is par- 
ticularly interested in the teaching of 
shorthand by the direct method and 
very likely will do work in this field. 

Mr. Berg received his B. S. from the 
lowa State Teachers College; and has 
been attending Teachers College, 
Columbia University during the past 
few summers sessions, from which in- 
stitution he will receive his Master’s 
degree this summer He has taught 
in the public schools of Doon, Lowa; 
Calumet, lowa; and is now. superin- 
tendent of schools at Augusta, Illinois. 

In connection with his future studies 
at Teachers College Mr. Berg will work 
on some problem in the field of com- 
mercial teacher training. 


* * * 


Tri-State Association Elects 


At their meeting in Pittsburgh on 
April 6, the program of which appeared 
in the March issue of this magazine, 
the members of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 

President, Clarissa Hills, Senior High Sckool 
Johnstown, Pa. 

First Vice-President, E. H. 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Vice-President, Harry D. 
mont High School, Oakmont, Pa. 

Secretary, Elizabeth Hoover, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg, Pa, 

Treasurer, George R. High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Executive CoMMITTEE: 

Dr. Elmer G, Miller, Director of Commercial 
Education, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Pp. S. Spangler, President, Duffs-Iron City Col- 


lege. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay High School, 
Pitts- 


Fearon, Peabody 


Book, Oak- 


Fisher, Langley 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

. W. Korona, Allderdice High School, 
burgh, Pa. 

. G. Walters, Personnel Director, 
College, Grove City, Pa. 


* * 


Grove City 


Mr. Wanous 
Receives Appointment 


Samuel J. Wanous has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the newly 
created department of commercial 
teacher training and_ secretarial train- 
ing at the University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son. For the past five years he has 
been head of the commercial teacher 
training department of the New Mex- 
ico Normal University, Las Vegas. 


22 


Professor Nichols Awarded 
E.C.T.A. Medal 


The bronze medal, awarded annually to 
an outstanding figure in the development 
of business education by the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, was 
this year awarded to Professor Frederick 
G. Nichols of Harvard University. Profes- 
sor Nichols is the fourth educator to be 
so honored, Dr. John Robert Gregg being 
the first, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, the second, 
and Dr. Edward J. McNamara the third. 

When making the award, Louis A. Rice 
spoke as follows to those assembled at the 
association banquet, on April 19; 

“The Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion has established an Award in the shape of a 
bronze medallion — is given from time to 
time to someone who has rendered distinguished 
service to business education or to this Association. 
The recipient of this year’s award has done both. 
_ “He began teaching in 1898 when this Associa- 
tion was but a struggling yearling. His early 
teaching experience was in both public and_pri- 
vate schools. He was the first City Director of 


Professor Nichols 


Commercial Education in the State of New York, 
in the City of Rochester. Then he was State 
Director of Commercial Education in New York 
State and later in the State of Pennsylvania. 

“He was Chief of the Commercial Education 
Service, and Assistant Director, of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in Washington. 
In more recent years he has been Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Harvard University. 

“His associational connections have been far 
too numerous to mention here, but it may be 
stated that he is a Past President of our own 
Association, 

“He is the author or editor of many textbooks, 
teachers’ books, and innumerable articles. Two 
years ago he produced an_ outstanding work on 
‘Commercial Education in the High School.’ 

“He has always been an ardent battler for 
Federal recognition of business education in some 
tangible way, and is a fearless commentator on 
current procedures in business education. 

“Philosopher—teacher—friend. 

“The medal which I hold in my hand has 
engraved on it the following inscription: 

“*To Frederick G. Nichols for outstanding con- 
tribution to business education. Presented by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association at its 
38th annual convention, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1935.’ 

“This thorning, the Secretary of our Associa- 
tion on behalf of all of us, sent to Professor 
Nichols a message of sympathy in the loss of 
his father, which has prevented his being here 
tonight. 

“The medal is awarded in absentia.” 


MacMurray College 
High School Contest 


The Department of Secretarial |‘du- 
cation of MacMurray College, | ack- 
sonville, Illinois, held its first. .om- 
mercial contest, for high school \ vung 
women, to which all high schoo - of 
Illinois and adjacent territory wer. in- 
vited to send representatives. \ny 
young woman regularly enrolled .s a 
senior in any high school was el ible 
for entrance. The contest was rat! cra 
departure from state, district, or «ther 
commercial contests, which us- 
ually stressed speed. All tests ere 
timed, but accuracy, rather than ~ ced, 
were given first consideration. 

There were five divisions: (1) (regg 
shorthand theory only, (2) Junior > ran- 
scription, (3) Senior transcription. (4) 
Iditing, and (5) Accounting. 

Any school was permitted to end 
contestants to each of the five (iyis- 
ions and was permitted to enter the 
same student in more than one diy:-ion. 
The aim was to cooperate so that ten 
worthy young women would be en- 
abled to procure a college education, 
and also to make the contest hi hly 
enjoyable for all concerned. 

MacMurray College was host to the 
contestants and their instructors at a 
banquet in the evening, after the con- 
test, 

Annabel Crum, Director of 
tarial Education, MacMurray College, 
reports that several of the winning 
students definitely plan to take ad- 
vantage of their awards. She states 
further that they have heard from 
every teacher who attended the con- 
test, commenting on the success of the 
event. 


Secre- 


* * 


“Dictaphone Educational Forum’”’ 


The Educational Division of — the 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation recently 
published the first issue of The Dicta- 
phone Educational Forum, a monthly 
paper edited by Genevieve Hayes, 
Julia Richman High School, New York 
City. Miss Hayes states that its pri- 
mary purpose is “to offer a_ practical 
medium for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween Commercial Educators and to 
give teachers throughout the country 
an opportunity to ask questions, and 
to comment on the three courses which 
the Dictaphone Educational Division is 
offering teachers. These courses are: 
Dictaphone Typewriting method; [Dic- 
taphone Business Practice; and 
ceptable American Speech, a_ 
course prepared by Mrs. Letitia Raubi- 
check, Director of Speech Improve- 
ment, New York City Schools, and 
Mrs. Mary | Morris Seals, Instructor 1 
English, Barnard College, Columbia 
University.’ 

The April issue contained a_ short 
article by Earl Barnhart on “Real 
Teaching,” some comments on “Accept- 
able American Speech,” an editorial 
stating the purpose of the magazine, 
a few articles on Dictaphone Training, 
“School News Flashes” and other in- 
teresting items. 
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Dr. Pugh Goes To 
George Peabody College 


lor. Stanley Pugh of East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Tesas has been granted a leave of ab- 
sere for the summer quarter to or- 
garize a Business Education Depart- 
ment in George Peabody College for 
Teichers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

lor, Pugh has had considerable ex- 
peience in administrative work. He 
or_anized the first commercial depart- 
mout in Deshler high school, Deshler, 
Olio and re-organized the community 
an school library which contained 
ov r six thousand volumes. He later 
wiened the high school commercial 


Dr. Stanley Pugh 


curriculum at Saint Marys School, to 
better fit the community, re-writing 
the course of study for the commercial 
department. He was head of the com- 
mercial department. He also served as 
special lecturer in Bluffton College dur- 
ing the summer quarter. Other lecture 
work was performed by Dr. Pugh in 
Findlay Business College, from which 
he holds a diploma for a nine month 
course. 

His first adventure in organizing a 
commercial department was in High 
Point College, High Point, North 
Carolina. In addition to this work as 
teacher and head of the department, Dr. 
Pugh organized the first college Place- 
ment Bureau, operating it personally on 
the merits of students’ work performed 
in all departments. After resigning his 
position with High Point College, Dr. 
Pugh accepted the position as head of 
Commercial Department in East Texas 
State Teachers college. 

Dr. Pugh carries the bachelor of 
arts degree from Findlay College, and 
has added the master of arts degree by 
vraduate work Bluffton College, 
University of Kentucky, University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio State University, and 
Western Reserve University. He was 
honored with the doctor of jaws degree 
trom Dixie University. He is co-author 
of Mastery Units in Applied Arithmetic 
and contributing author to Professor 
J. O. MeKinsey’s Principles of Account- 
img. Dr. Pugh has mritten numerous 
articles for leading commercial maga- 
zines, 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers is to be congratulated on 
having a man of Dr. Pugh’s qualifi- 
cations at the head of their Business 
i.ducation Department. 
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“Acceptable American Speech” 


“Acceptable American Speech” is the 
title of a new course “designed for use 
in the classroom or for use in a speech 
laboratory, for individuals who wish to 
master the sounds of English. It is 
planned to link hearing, seeing, and do- 
ing in a manner that has not heretofore 
been possible.” 

One of the most important problems 
of shorthand teachers and students, in 
common with all teachers and students, 
is to develop good standards of oral 
English. This matter is one of greatest 
importance to those training for teach- 
ing, since to pass an oral speech exam- 
ination will likely become one of the 
minimum requirements in the certifica- 
tion of teachers, as is already the case 
in New York City. 

Miss Leititia) Raubicheck, Director 
of Speech Improvement, New York 
City, and Miss Mary Morris Seals, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
have collaborated with the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation in the preparation of 
twenty lesson-records, of which seven 
are devoted to vowel drills, one to 
diphthongs, and five to consonants. 

The authors suggest that if “you wish 
to improve your speech it is necessary 
that you think not only of the pro- 
nunciation but also of the tone of the 
voice. As you practice these records, 
therefore, try to listen carefully to 
your voice and work for a full, free 
tone, as well as correct pronunciation.” 

In the development of transcription 
power in shorthand, one of the most 
difficult problems with which to con- 
tend is the matter of speech sounds. 
Consequently, shorthand teachers will 
be especially interested in becoming ac- 
quainted with this new series of twenty 
lesson-records. A “Teachers Manual” 
is also available. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Educational Division, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 206 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y 


Stenotypy at the 
Hauptmann Trial 


The Hauptmann trial proceeded at an 
average rate of 180 words a minute, an 
official court reporter estimated. This 
is reported to be one of the fastest 
records court proceedings the 
history of American criminology. 

When ett Gow was on the stand, 
it is estimated that there were times 
when the court record reached a peak 
of 250 words a minute. 

During one session, lasting 301.25 
minutes, more than 55,000 words were 
spoken officially, making 262 pages for 
the court reporter's transcript. 

The stenotype was used to record the 


proceedings. 
* 


Miss Kille Promoted 


Miss Grace Kille has been promoted to 
be Head of the Day School of the De- 
troit Commercial College. She is a grad- 
uate of Bowling Green College, Ohio, a 
two-year graduate of the Detroit Com- 
mercial College, a former teacher of 
mathematics and English in the high 
schools of Ohio. 


Mr. Humphrey 
Heads New Department 


Clyde W. Humphrey recently resigned 
as head of the business department of 
the Senior High School of Lexington, 
North Carolina, to become head of the 
new department of business education at 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee, North Carolina. Mr. Humphrey 
is a graduate of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
He obtained his Master’s degree from 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mr. Humphrey was recently elected 
president of the Commercial [duca- 
tion Section of the North Carolina 


Clyde W. Humphrey 


Education Association. He went to 
North Carolina two years ago and since 
then has been very active in the pro- 
motion of commercial education in that 
state. He reports that the opening en- 
rollment for courses in the new Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Western 
Carolina Teachers College was at least 
twice as great as that for which the col- 
lege officials had provided. Additional 
classes were immediately added. 
* 


Tulsa Basketball Team 
Retains Title 


The Tulsa Business College “Stenos” 
will retain the girls’ national basketball 
title for another year. “Their recent 
victory over the Flyers of Holdenville 
gives them the championship for two 
successive years. During the current 
season they won sixty games and lost 
only four. They are now a 
series of games with the [Edmonton 
Grads, at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
for the North American Championship 
and the Underwood Trophy, awarded 
by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany. S. Maxwell Smith and E. A. 
Guise, owners of the Tulsa Business 
College, are both basketball fans. 

The American Institute of Business 
girls basketball team, of Des Moines, 
lowa, was defeated by the Tulsa team 
during the recent tournament in 
Wichita, Kansas. The A. I. B. team 
made an outstanding record during the 
past season, and is also planning a 
series of games with the Edmonton 
Grads. Mr. E. O. Fenton, President 
of the American Institute of Business, 
announces that his team will be much 
stronger next year and expects to be 
a strong championship contender. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 25, 27 and 29) 


New England 


Officers England Busi- 
ness College Association have an- 
nounced that their spring conference 
is scheduled for Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, May 30, 31, and June 1, in 
Lewiston, Maine. The meetings will be 
held at the DeWitt Hotel and Bliss 
College of Business Administration. 


* * * 


of the New 


Minnesota Business Educators 


The Minnesota State Business Edu- 
cators’ Association held a conference 
at the University of Minnesota on 
April 16 and 17. Following registra- 
tion, a luncheon meeting, and a_ busi- 
ness session on the first day, Miss 
Agnes J. Kean of the University of 
Minnesota presided at an afternoon 
session. The speakers at this meeting 
and their subjects were as follows: 


_ “The Story of a Conflict.” Dean Harold Ben- 
jamin, Assistant Dean and Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

. New Fields for Training in Commercial Edu- 
cation,” Dr. August Dvorak, Associate Professor, 
University of Washington. 

“The Future of Commercial Education in Min- 
nesota,”” H, E. Flynn, Director of High Schools, 
State Department of Education. 


There was an unusual response to the 
idea of an “open house” arranged for 
the second day of the conference by 
the School of Business Administration 
of the University of Minnesota. Meet- 
ings were held in the morning and 
afternoon. Each instructor modified his 
offerings so they would be of definite 
interest and value to the attending 
teachers. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, B. B. School 
and Junior College. 
‘ice President, 

School. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. Vincent 
neapolis Marshall High School. 
Executive Boarp: 

Merle D. Allen. Owatonna High School, 

C. Esco Obermann, Rochester High School, 

Arthur C. Anderson, St. Paul Central High 
School. 

Edward W. Westman, 
School, Representz ative 
Section of the M. A. 

Ernestine C. Donaldson. University of Min- 
nesota, Representative from the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 

Agnes J. Kean, University of Minnesota, Rep- 
resentative from the College of Education, 


* * * 


Hibbing High 


Beal, 
Anna M. Virginia High 


Min- 


Curry, 


Porter, 


Minneapolis North High 
from the Commercial 


Detroit Commercial Teachers 


The Detroit Commercial Teachers 
Club held their spring meeting on Sat- 
urday, April 13. Dr. Robert R. Aurner 
of the University of Wisconsin was the 
speaker. 

The new officers elected for 
school year 1935-36 are: 
Kammerer, President; 
Vice- President, and 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

The new president has promised 
some interesting and educational meet- 
ings for the next year. In addition to be- 
ing head of the commercial depart- 
ment of Central High School, Detroit, 
Mr. Kammerer is special lecturer in his 
field at the University of Detroit. 
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California Conference 


The second annual California con- 
ference on business education was held 
in Fresno on April 13. It was spon- 
sored by Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of 
Bureau of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, California. 
The purpose of these conferences is to 
discuss the problems of commercial 
education that are of interest to all 
sections of the state. 

Earl B. Ingle, president of the Bay 
Section of the California Commercial 
Teachers Association, served as chair- 
man of the luncheon meeting. J. 
Given, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, acted as chairman of the afternoon 
meeting. Margaret Todd, president of 
the Central Section of the California 
Commercial Teachers Association, was 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

Vierling Kersey, state superintendent 
of public instruction delivered an ad- 
dress in the morning. Other speakers 
included: George C. Jensen, principal of 
Sacramento High School, Sacramento; 
Nellie L. Merrick, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Washington; Helen 
Heffernan, chief of Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department 
of Education; Mrs. Lilah Bradford, 
Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno; 
H. L. Forkner, principal of Merritt 
Business School, Oakland; Monette O. 
Todd, assistant supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Los Angeles; F. G. 
Marsh, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

* * * 
Georgia 

The Business Education Department 

of the Georgia Education Association 


met on April 12 in the Miller High 
School in Macon, Georgia. There were 
between fifty and seventy-five members 
present. C. B. Wray presided. 

The following program was given: 

“How Can_the Business| Department Serve 
Best in the Public High School?” Dr. 
Wheeler, University of Georgia. 

“A Coordinated Program of Business Educa- 
tion for the Junior and Senior High School,” 
Fanny Willis Niles, Moultrie. 

“The part of the Private School in the State 
Program of Business Education,” Clark Harrison, 
Draughon School of Commerce, Atlanta. 


The round table discussion 
by Harold Gilbreth, Rome High 
School, Rome, Georgia. He gave a 
partial report of the contest recently 
held in the state. This contest was 
sponsored by the Business Association 
and 27 schools took part in it. Another 
topic of discussion was ‘Courses for 
Business Teachers in the University 
System.” 

It was decided to continue the tests 
with such changes as the executive 
committee might deem wise. The 
president was asked to secure some 
school to sponsor the test for next 
year. 

The following officers were elected: 


President, Harold Gilbreth, Rome High School, 
Rome. Ga. 

Vice-President, L. E. Campbell, 

versity, Ga. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Fanny Willis Niles, High 
School, Moultrie, Ga. 


was led 


Emory Uni- 


New York City Association 


As this issue goes to press the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity are making 
plans for their May 18 Convention and 
Luncheon Meeting. Irving Raskin, 
Girls Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, is chairman of the arrangements 
committee. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. 

A report of the meeting will appear 
in the June number of this magazin: 


* * * 


Connecticut Business 
Educators’ Association 


The Thirty-third Annual Convention 
of the Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association was held in the Stamford 
High School, Stamford, Connecticut, on 
April 13. The contests in commercial 
subjects, which have come to be a 
prominent feature of each gathering, 
included Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting and Dictating Machine 
Transcription. Connecticut is the first 
state to introduce a Dictating Machine 
transcription event. There were 265 
contestants. 

The directors 
tests were G. 


of the various con- 
Gudmundson, Jeffer- 
son High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey—Bookkeeping; Lewis Leslie, 
Editor of the Gregg Writer, assisted 
by Charles Zoubek, Associate Editor 
of the Gregg Writer — Shorthand; 
Arthur Neuenhaus, Royal Typewriter 
Company—Typewriting: and Mr. Mc- 
Crickard of the Dictaphone Sales Cor- 
poration—Dictating Machine Transcrip- 
tion. 

After luncheon in the high schoo! 
cafeteria, the afternoon program was as 
follows: Address of welcome by Leon 
C. Staples, Superintendent of Schools, 
City of Stamford. Mr. A. F. Bonn, 
Vice-president of Hanff & Metzger, 
Inc., New York City, gave a talk on 
“What Business Executives Expect of 
Business Course Graduates”; George L. 
Hossfield of the Underwood Typewrit- 
er Company, world’s champion typist. 
gave an excellent. talk and demonstra- 
tion on typewriting; and Mr. Leslie 
gave a very interesting talk on “How 
I Teach Shorthand.” 

The new officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: 


President, Dr. George S. Murray, New Haven. 
Vice President, Wesley C. Morse, Hartford. 
Secretary, Helen C. Keniley, New Haven. 
Treasurer, Milton W. Hobby, Bridgeport. 


Executive Committee: Paul M. Boynton, Bridge- 
port; Ralph C. Short, Stamford; Harold B. Post. 
Waterbury. 


Inasmuch as Dr. George Murray 1s 
the new president and lives in New 
Haven, in all probability the next con- 
test will be held at the New Haven 
Commercial High School in New 
Haven. 

The Association awarded 20 cups and 
36 medals which were distributed 
throughout the State. 
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EC. T. A. Philadelphia Convention 


Members of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association gathered at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel Philadel- 
phia for their thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention, April 17, 18, 19 and 20. A 
wide range of activities had been ar- 
ranged by the officers, executive board 
and local committee, including general 
anid sectional meetings, banquet, 
dancing and other social features, to- 
gether with educational sight- 
secing tours. The general theme of the 
convention was “Problems of the Mod- 
ern Commercial Teacher,” around 
which topic the eighth yearbook will 
be built. 

louis A. Rice, the retiring president, 
th. other officers for the past year, and 
the members of the local committee on 
arrangements headed by Dr. John G. 


CATHERINE F. NULTY 
Presiden: for coming ycar. 


Kirk received much well deserved 
praise from the members in attendance 
not only for the excellence of the pro- 
gram and for the manner in which the 
convention was conducted but for their 
faithful and competent work done for 
the association during the past year. 
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A FEW OF THE ASSOCIATION LEADERS 
Seated, left to right: John F. Robinson, Arnold M. Lloyd, Mrs. 
Blanche G. Stickney, Louis A. Rice, Catherine F. Nulty and John 
G. Kirk. Standing, left to right: W. E. Douglas, P. J. Harman, 
D. D. Lessenberry, Nathaniel Altholz and Harold E. Cowan. 


A complete program of the conven- 
tion appeared in the March issue of this 
magazine. 

Wednesday was set aside for the ar- 
rangement of exhibits and for a_busi- 
ness meeting of the executive board. 

The convention was formally opened 
on Thursday. Most of the day was de- 
voted to registration, sight-seeing and 
shopping tours. In the evening the 
members gathered for a_ reception- 
dance and entertainment. 

On Friday morning Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y., addressed the 
general session on “Vital Classroom 
Problems of the Business Teacher.” 
This meeting was followed in the 
morning and afternoon by sectional 
meetings at which problems in_ indi- 
vidual business subjects were presented 
and discussed. Special sections were or- 
ganized for teachers in private business 
schools. After the sectional meetings, 
there was a Question Box Session for 
teachers who had questions regarding 
classroom problems. 

The banquet and dance on Friday 
evening was a brilliant affair and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all in attend- 
ance at the convention. At this func- 
tion Mr. Rice awarded the Association 
Medal of Honor to Professor Frederick 
G. Nichols of Harvard University, for 
his outstanding contributions to the ad- 
vancement of business education. After 
the banquet, prizes donated by the ex- 
hibitors were presented to the winners. 

On Saturday morning a series of 
conferences were held on phases of 
business education related to the small 
high school, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, guidance and place- 
ment, heads of departments, adult edu- 
cation, private school managers, private 
school teachers and teacher training. 
The annual business meeting followed 
these conferences. 

Mr. Rice is being succeeded as Presi- 
dent by Catherine F. Nulty, assistant 
professor in Secretarial Studies, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Miss Nulty has been editor of 


BACK OF THE SCENES 
President Louis A. Rice in Conference on Convention Detail with 


a Group of Workers. 
Louis A. Rice, Arnold M. Lloyd and John G. Kirk. 


the E. C. T. A. Year Books. Clyde B. 
Edgeworth, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
elected vice-president. Harry I. Good, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
York, continues as secretary and Arnold 
M. Lloyd, principal of Banks College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will continue to serve 
as treasurer. Louis A. Rice, the presi- 
dent for the past year, remains on the 
Executive Board for the coming year. 
Sadie L. Ziegler, Secretary of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey and 
Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, 
New York University, New York, N. 
Y., are the new members elected to 
the Board. The other members of the 
Executive Board are Nathaniel Altholz, 
Director of Commercial Education, 


CLYDE B. EDGEWORTH 
Vice-President for coming year. 


Board of Education, New York, N. Y.; 
Harold E. Cowan, High School, Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts; and P. J. Harman, 
Strayer College, Washington, 1). C. Dr. 
Wilham Odell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.. 
was appointed editor of the Year Book. 


Left to right: Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, 
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Many Schools Purchase 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES Fes 


Schools are using educational talking 
pictures as a definite part of the curri- 
cula. Included among those schools which 
National Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity New Commercial recently purchased libraries of educa- 

Fraternity Founded tional films for use this year are the fol- 

The past school year has been a lowing: Oakland Public School, Oakland, 
most successful year for Pi Rho Zeta A new commercial fraternity was California; University of Arizona; U. S. 
National Fraternity, with many mew founded recently at The University of | Guard Academy; Kansas‘ ity 
Chapters installed. The largest of the 5 schools; University of Indiana; State 
Chapters installed this winter was the University of Iowa; Altoona School | is- 
one in the Kinman Business University pet re trict, Altoona, Pennsylvania; Plattshurg 
Spokane, Washington. Chapters were  @MDCa, Normal School, Plattsburg, New York; 
recently installed in Springfield, Ili- Theodore Siedle, Dr. E. E. Spanabel, University Film Foundation, Cambri:ze, 
nois; Topeka, Kansas; and Charleston, and Dr. E. G. Miller became honorary Massachusetts; St. Paul Institute, St. 
West Vi irginia. members. D. D. Lessenberry, director Paul, Minnesota; Elgin High School, 

Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity was incor- of courses in commercial education, gin, Ilinois; Colorado Agricultural ( ol- 
under The University of Pittsburgh, was lege. 
February 20, 1930 by ten commercial elected faculty advisor, and Zoe Thralls 
students. Today it is well recognized ‘Y@* elected a faculty member. 
and has Chapters in some of the The officers of the fraternity are as 
largest commercial schools the follows: president, Alan Lloyd; vice 
country. The major objectives of the — president, William Nicholl; recording Machine accounting is becoming a more 
Fraternity have been to bring about a secretary, Harriet Surbled; correspond- dominant factor in the placing of Kin- 
ing secretary, Marv Lou Yurochke; his- man Business University graduates. 
torian, Norma Cosgrove; treasurer, In accordance with the trend of 


commercial schools, to keep the grad- 
uate in closer contact with his or her business world, many new and mod rn 
machines are being added to our machine 


school and become acquainted with Paul Angelo, former temporary presi- : ‘gg 
present students, and to make more dent, originated the idea of the fra- was tonne 
and better boosters for commercial  ternity. It was organized with the as- "¢ceSsaty to enlarge the department. It 
ie the voung people. was recently made nearly half again < 
education among the peo sistance of D. D. Lessenberry and 
Any school desiring information as large as it formerly was. 
to instaliing a chapter may write di- Public The room has been made soundproof 
rectly to A. C. Hermann, Box 1358 with acoustical deadening board. It is 
Charleston, W. Va. Communications re- Bould Hi believed that K.B.U. is the first to have 
garding sorority chapters should be ad- —_ ‘nbd ty of boulder High School, 4 sound reduced accounting department 
dressed to Mrs. A. C. Hermann, 108% Boulder, Colorado, and is on a leave of ae j srivate school in the United States. 
Morris Street, Charleston, W. Va. ot absence while studying and teach- J. 1. Kinman, President’ Kinman Busi- 
—A. C. Hermann, National Sponsor. ing in The University of Pittsburgh. ness University, Spokane, Washington. 


TYPING RHYTHM 


““READABL 
EASILY 


TAUGHT ¥ 
Results of four years’ SOCIAL—BUSINESS EDUCATION 


experimentation at the IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ton demonstrate the by Herbert A., and M. Henriette Tonne 


importance of - 
RHYTHM in teach- | A Key to the Reorganization and Development of Consumer 


in iti 4 Education for Business in Our Changing High School. 
t t 


Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The fraternity is known as Delta Delta 


* 


Machine Accounting 
Essential 


pecially with begin- | 


» 
ning classes. “Not for vocation but for those phases of business which con- 
cern everybody, the Tonnes present a handy textbook 
You must be a business man or woman to live effectively 
whether you be a social worker or a clerk in a_ store or any 


worth-while person . . It is as educative (and infinitely more 

e useful) to study the social implications of business as it is to go 
TYPE-PACER 

“This volume is readable and full of valuable Information to 


Ae pleasant but penetrating tone—is easily individuals interested in the teaching of the studies 

and business s essor Tonne has dared to bring 

adjusted to definite y Known rates by five word steps from 10 to together the allied fields of social studies and business subjects 

75 words per minute—frees the teacher for individual instruction whose relationship have hitherto een Ce of Cy Siveree or 

marriage.’’— owar ’atterson, 

supersedes other rhythm devices in the typewriting classroom. Professop and Chairman of the Sandan of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“It is predicted that this book will usher in a changing em- 
Complete with directions, wall plug cord, 110v, AC or DC dur- phasis, at least in certain types of schools where business sub- 
able electric motor—weight 12 Ibs. —$27.50. Fully guaranteed. H jects are not offered. Every person interested in business educa- 

tion should certainly procure a copy of this outstanding contri- 
Further informati upon req . bution to the literature in the field.’’—Benjamin R. Haynes, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Commerce and Education, University of South- 
ern California. 


TORKA BROTHERS NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKSTORE 


Washington Square East New York, N. 


(See Journal of Business Education, February 1935, pp. 19-20) 


3223 Western Avenue Seattle, Washington 
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National Council of Business Education to Meet 


A dinner meeting of the National 
Council of Business Education will be 
held in Denver, Colorado, on July 2 
at 0:30 p. m., in cooperation with the 
Department of Business Education, 
National Education Association. Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, president of the 
Council will preside at the meeting. 

The program arranged for the meet- 
ing is as follows: 

I. L evelopment of better understanding between 
lusiness leadership and school leadership with 

» gard to the study of business in American 

secondary schools. 

8:00-8:29 p.m. 
{. An address by a representative of public 
school superintendents, 
30-8:59 p.m. 
», An address by a representative of private 
business schools. 


9:00-9:29 p.m. 
3. An address by a representative of service 
clubs. 

II. Development of a better program of publicity 
by which the general public may become 
properly and fully informed. 

9:30-9:59 p.m. 
1. An address by a_ representative of The 
Associated Press. 
10:00-10:30 p.m. 

III. A report of the objectives and program of 

the National Council of Business Education. 

The present officers of the Council 
are: 

President, Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 

sity, New York, N. Y. 

Vice-President, E. G. Blackstone, University of 

Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 

Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Albert E. Bullock, Los Angeles, 

California. 


Central Commercial Teachers Hold Meeting 


‘the Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held at the Kirkwood Hotel, 
D<. Moines, lowa, May 2, 3 and 4, was 
on. of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the association. It was largely 
attended by commercial teachers from 
the Central States, many schools having 
a 100% attendance. The program was 
unusually strong and the entertainment 
was a credit to the members of the 
Local Committee, which was made up 
of T. I. Backstrom, Margaret Daven- 
port, Chester M. Jones, Ray Mont- 
gomery, R. M. Phillips and Ada B. 
Tippett. The success of the convention 
was due to the efforts of this com- 
mittee and the splendid cooperation of 
officers of the association, State Key- 
Men, and Round Table Chairmen, 
whose names were given in the April 
issue of this magazine. 

W. A. Robbins, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
presided at the first day’s meeting, at 
which there were discussions of busi- 
ness conditions, advertising, inflation, 
credit extension and employment by 
very able speakers. 

In the evening R. M. Phillips, chair- 
man of the Local Committee, presided 
over the reception. 


On Friday morning W. F. McDaniel, 
Des Moines, lowa, had charge of the 
Past Presidents’ Breakfast. This event 
was open to all who registered for the 
convention and was held to honor 
those who had served the association 
as President in past years. The break- 
fast was followed by a general session 
at which the Mayor of Des Moines, 
Dwight Lewis, welcomed the teachers 
in attendance. Ramona Foster, Presi- 
dent of the Association, responded. 
Then followed the Round Tables on 
Business, Office Machines and Steno- 
typy. 

The banquet on Friday evening was 
the high light of the Convention. Miss 
Foster presided. Dancing started at 
9:30. 

The Shorthand and  Typewriting 
Round Table was the first event on 
the Saturday morning program. This 
was followed by talks on timely topics 
by Harold J. Jones, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Helen Evans, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Frances E. Merrill, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Later in the morning 
there was a forum on “Our Graduates 
at Work.” This discussion was_ par- 
ticipated in by a_ selected group of 
people highly qualified to make help- 
ful suggestions to those in attendance. 


N. E. A. Department of 


Business Education Plans 


Plans for the summer meeting of the 
Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association are 
rapidly being completed. The meetings 
are ge for Denver, Colorado, 
on July 1 and 2. 

The president of the Department is 
M. FE. Studebaker, head of the de- 
partment of business education, Ball 
State Teachers College,» Muncie, In- 
diana. The secretary-treasurer is Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Director of Com- 
mercial [ducation, Newark, New 
Jersey. The chairman of the program 
committee is Irving R. Garbutt, di- 
rector of commercial education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The chairman of the 
on local arrangements is 

Fdwin W. Smith, North High School, 
Denver. 

The general theme of the meeting 

will be “Adjustment of the Curriculum 
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in Business Education to Meet Current 
Economic Social Conditions.” 
President Studebaker will preside at the 
meeting Monday afternoon, July 1. The 
te of this meeting will be “Guidance, 
Placement, and Training of Youth in 
the Field of Business Education.” 
Three of the subtopics will be as fol- 
lows: “Guidance in the Selection of 
Subjects in Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” “Placement of Graduates and 
Research Analysis on Occupations in 
This Field,’ and “Training Beyond 
High School to Meet Requirements of 
Present Employment Levels.” The first 
of these topics will be discussed by 
Eugene Hughes, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado; the second 
by Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial 
College, Detroit, Mich.; and the third 
topic will be covered by William R. 


Odell, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y 

There will be a picnic supper on 
Monday evening. On Tuesday there 
will be a luncheon meeting with Irving 
R. Garbutt presiding. A. D. H. Kaplan, 
University of Denver, will speak on 
“Economics of Leisure.” Ernest A. Zel- 


liot, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, will preside at the regular 
The topic to be 


session on Tuesday. 


President M. E. Studebaker 


discussed at that session will be “Cur- 
riculum Adjustment in the Field of 
Business [ducation.”. Ann MeCor- 
mick, University Hill Junior High 
School, Boulder, Colorado, will discuss 
the junior high school curriculum; E. 
E. Washburn, Fremont High School, 
Oakland, California, will speak on the 
senior high school curriculum; and 
Lloyd L. Jones, formerly of Ohio 
State University, will cover the junior 
college curriculum. 

On Tuesday evening, July 2, there 
will be a joint dinner meeting with 


Shove Memorial Chapel at Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, with Pikes Peak in 
the Background. 


the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation. Paul S. Lomax, president of 
the Council, will preside at the meet- 
ing, 

Immediately preceding these meet- 
ings the University of Denver School 
of Commerce will sponsor a Business 
Education Conference on June 28 and 
29. The program for this Conference 
+ aire in the April number of this 
Magaz 

These offer commercial teach- 
ers the opportunity for an interesting 
vacation in Colorado. Attractive illus- 
trated literature describing points of in- 
terest in Colorado may be obtained from 
the Convention Bureau, Denver. If they 
prefer, business teachers interested in at- 
tending the meetings or in spending their 
vacation in Colorado may direct their 
inquiries to Mr. Smith or to Ernest A. 
Zelliot, School of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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An Outline for a Course In 
the Principles of Consumer 
Economics 


(Continued from page 19) 


Hardy, Charles O., Readings in Risk and Risk 

Bearing. 
Riezel, and 

Practices. 
Smith, 


Loman. J/nusurance Principles and 
and Carry Life In- 
surance.” The Nation, Feb, 5, 1930. pp. 149-150. 

Sullivan, Hames “/asurance That Doesn't 
Jusure.” American Mercury, May, 1932. 

The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Modern Jnsurance 
Development. Phila, May, 1932. 


Topic 24 


Savings 


Edwin “Cash 


to Manage 
and Investments: 
money. The meaning of con- 
servation and thrift. When to save. The 
importance of interest. The time to in- 
vest. The getting investment advice. 
Speculation and gambling. Buying on 
margin. How margin buying is done. 
Stock exchange terms. Principles of in- 
vesting. Diversification. Tests for in- 
vestments. Selling tricks to watch. Hints 
for investors. Sources for investor in- 
formation. 

References: 


Kirshman. J. E. 
Shaw, 1924. 
‘hlesinger, A. M 
r’s, 1926. 
W. luvestments, 
ilton Institute, 1924. 
Weidenhammer, R. 
ments.” The Annals, June, 


Topic 25 


Saving 


Investments 


Principles 


How to Get Ahead Finan 


Alexander 


“Control of New Jnvest- 
1934. 


to Buy: 
Meaning of service. 
Service. Non-service 
Small independent stores. The chain 
stores. Chain costs versus independent 
store costs. in chain store 
method. The A and IP system. Are the 
chains doomed? The cash and carry 
depot. How the “cheapy” works. Vast 
response to cheapy appeals. Why the 
cheapy thrives. Who the cheapy harms. 
Cheapie quality. The mail order house. 
Advantages of the order house. Coopera- 
tive commercial stores. The future of co- 
operatives. The chain selling “game.” 
Approval selling racket. The advantages 
of buying for cash versus credit. Retail 
huying hints for shoppers. The next ad- 
vance in retail progress—looking ahead. 
References : 
Bloomfield, 
H. W. Wilson, 1931. 
Cherington, Paul T. The Elements of Mar- 
keting, MacMillan. 1921. Ch. XV. 
Converse, D. Elements of 
1930. 
Principles of 
VI, VII, VII 


Department Store 
Department stores. 


Daniel. (Editor) Chain Stores, 


Marketing, 
Prentice-Hall, 
Ivey, P. W. 
ald, 1921, Ch. V, 
Lebhar, Godfrey M. The 
or Bane, Harper's 1932. 
Nystrom, Paul 
Ronald, 1920. 


Marketing. Ron- 


Chain Store-Boon 


Economics of Retailing. 


Topic 26 
How Economic Cycles Affect the 

Consumer: 

What forecasting is. Why it is neces- 
sary. Predicting is old. Difficulty of 
predicting. The essence of predicting. 
Determining the present status of the 
factors. The business cycle. The course 
of the factors. The meaning of trend. 
Causes of cyclical movements. Accuracy 
of predictions. Summary. 


References: 


Adams, Arthur B. Economics of Business 
Cycles, McGraw-Hill, 1925. 


Ely, Richard T. and Wicker, George R.  Ele- 
os Principles of Economics, MacMillan, 
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Fetter, odern Economic Problems, 
Century, 1932, Ch. X. 

Persons. W M. Forecasting 
Cycles, John Wiley and Sons, 1931. 

Spahr, Walter, et al., Principles of Economics, 
Long and Smith, 1931. 

Taussig. F. W. Principles of Economics, Maz- 
Millan, 1922, Ch, 28 


Topic 27 
Order Affects the 


Business 


A New Economic 
Consumer: 
Thorstein Veblem’s predictions. Growth 

of energy production since Grecian era to 

1930. Eighteenth century economic laws 

in 1930. The price system. Automatic 

production. Over-production and under- 
consumption. Working out of a depres- 
sion. Revolution or planned economics. 

How the mores restrain when under pres- 

sure. Regulation in the machine.  RKe- 

gional planning. Can industry lead in 


planning? National Planning Board. Can 
consumption be regulated? Regulation of 
production and distribution. | Controlling 
investments in new industry. Technicrocy, 
N.R.A., P.W.A,, C.W.A,, F.R.A,, R.F Von 
—how effective are they? Is the next 
step an entirely new social and economic 
order? 
References: 

Beard, Charles A. The Myth 
American Individualism, John Day, 


phlet). 
Ralph. 


of Ruaged 
1933. (Pam. 


Flight from the City. arp. 


se, Men and Machines, Mac \iilan, 
Chase, Stuart. The 
MacMillan, 1934. 
Henderson, Fred. 
of Power Production, 
Rugg, Harold. The 
Day, 1933. 
Thomas, Norman. 
Millan, 1930. 


Economy of Abundance, 


The Economic Consegy onces 
John Day, 1933. 


Great) Technology, John 


The Choice Before Us, Mae- 


Most educators agree that a thorough knowledge of 


tm EDIPHONE Voice Writing (Dictating) Equipment is 


a necessary part of the modern commercial training! 


Business men today insist that their 
employees know how to operate Edi- 
phone Voice Writing (Dictating) 
Equipment efficiently—which is one 
of many reasons why progressive 
schools specify ‘““Ediphone equipment” 
for secretarial project use. Students 
need it, and the Ediphone practice 
records and Secretarial Text-Book 
save teachers hours of difficult in- 
structing. 


A FREE Pamphlet of Specimen 
Pages from the Ediphone Sec- 

@ retarial Text-Book is awaiting 
you. Please mail the coupon 
for your copy. 


in the Secretarial Pro-technic Edi- 
phene a new high standard has been 
achieved! This latest development of 
the Thomas A. Edison Laboratories is 
dust-proof and is completely sanitary. 
All mechanism is concealed and elec- 
trically controlled. Furthermore, the 
new Pro-technic Ediphone uses Edison's 
principle of “Balanced” Voice Writing, 
which is new in principle . . . new in 
design . . . new in its life-like tone. 
Ediphone equipment is money- 
saving ... time-saving! If you have 
not investigated its possibilities, 
TELEPHONE THE’ EDIPHONE, 
YOUR CITY, and have a Voice 
Writing demonstration at your own 
desk. Or, write direct to— 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
DICTATING MACHINE 


SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET! 


| THOMAS A. EDISON, ING., 
| Orange, N. J. | 
Please send my FREE Pamphlet of Ediphone 
| Secretarial Course Specimen pages. | 


Name 


Address 


a 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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University of Chicago Conference 


Special emphasis will be given to the 

money problems of the individual at the 
Third Conference on Business Education, 
to be held at the University of Chicago on 
June 27 and 28, 1935, under the auspices 
of the School of Business. “Business 
Education and Money Management” will 
be the general topic discussed at the con- 
ference. 

The individual’s money problems will be 
dea't with on the first day of the confer- 
enc. In the morning, Stuart P. Meech, 
associate professor of finance at the 
School of Business, will talk on “The 
Moxey Market and the Individual Inves- 
tor, and H. A. Tonne, assistant profes- 
sor of education, New York University, 
wil discuss “How Various Income Groups 
Manage Their Money.” At the afternoon 
ses ion, Ralph R. Pickett, head of the 
de; artment of commerce at Kansas State 
Te:chers College, Emporia, will speak on 
“Money Management According to Ages, 
Oc-upations, and Sex,” and Garfield V. 
Cox, professor of finance in the School 
of Business will discuss “An Evaluation 
of Financial Information and Services 
Available to the Individual.” 

The general topic for the second day 
wi! be “The Status and Means of Money 
Management Education.” At the morn- 
ing session, Dean W. H. Spencer of the 
School of Business will discuss “The 
Limitations of Law,” and Samuel O. Rice, 
educational director of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America will talk 
on “How Business Educates the Inves- 
tor.” At the afternoon” session, Ann 
Brewington, assistant professor of secre- 


tarial training in the School of Business, 
will discuss “Money Management and the 
Schools,” and the session will close with 
a jury panel discussion which is ex- 
pected to lead to conclusions and recom- 
mendations on the main topic. Members 
of the jury panel will be E. G. Black- 
stone, head of the commercial teacher 
training division, State University of 
Iowa, chairman; L. E._ Fritzemeier, 
teacher of economics and commercial sub- 
jects, Oak Park High School, Oak Park. 
Illinois; James O. McKinsey, professor of 
business policies, University of Chicago; 
E. D. Pennell, School of Commerce, 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; P. O. Selby, head of 
the division of business education, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; 
and Arthur R. Williams, head of the com- 
merce education division, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

H. G. Shields, assistant dean of the 
School of Business, will preside at the 
first session; Clay D. Slinker, director of 
the department of business education, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Jowa, 
at the second; Emery Filbey, dean of 
faculties of the University of Chicago, 
at the third, and J. M. Trytten, instruc- 
tor in commercial education, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, at the 
fourth. Floor discussion will follow each 
session. 

Educators and business men with a 
definite interest in the topics to be pre- 
sented are cordially invited—H.  G. 
Shields, Assistant Dean, School of Bust- 
ness, University of Chicago. 
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International 


Contest 


W. C. Maxwell, chairman of the In- 
ternational Commercial Schools Con- 
test, announces that plans are rapidly be- 
ing made for the third contest to be held 
in the Bal Tabarin Room of the Sherman 
Hotel on June 27 and 28. 


The contest 


for 1935. At this time, and for several 
years previous, there has been no or- 
ganization sponsoring such a test. The 
demand for this event, nama re- 
quests and challenges, has prompted 
the committee to include it as a part 


Dictating Machine Transcription Event at 1934 Contest 


of the contest. It will be held at 7 P.M., 


will include events for typewriting, short- 
June 28. All entrants must be register- 


hand, bookkeeping, dictating machine 
transcription, and machine calculation. 
There will be a new feature added 
to the contest program this year—a 
Professional Typewriting Event, to de- 
termine the World’s Champion operator 


MAY, 1935 


ed on or before June 1. The duration 
of this test is for one hour on straight 
copy material. The winner will 
judged the World’s Champion Typist. 
General Contest Rules. All entries 


shall be made on regulation blanks on 
which the division, class, and event are 
to be designated. ‘lhe entry shall be 
duly certified by the principal and the 
teacher in the specific subject. 

Entry fee is two dollars for each 
pupil entered in each event. The entry 
and fee shall reach the contest man- 
ager not later than ten days preceding 
the date on which the contest is to be 
held. Fees are not returnable except 
for overpayment. 

Anyone who has been engaged in the 
contesting subject for gain (regularly 
employed) shall not be eligible under 
the rules of this contest to enter any 
of the events. 

Coaching of contestants by profes- 
sional operators, or by representatives 
of office appliance companies is pro- 
hibited and shall disqualify the contest- 
ant. 

This organization shall not be re- 
sponsible for any expenses of contest- 
ants in connection with the contest. 

There are three divisions as follows: 
Division I—Secondary Schools (junior 
and senior, public, parochial, and. pri- 
vate high schools); Division []—Busi- 
ness Colleges: Division [l[—Accredited 
Colleges and Universities. 

There are three classes as follows: 
Class A—No student who has had in- 
struction in the contesting subject for 
more than two semesters shall be 
eligible to compete in the events in 
this class; Class B—No student who 
has had instruction in the contesting 
subject for more than four semesters 
shall be eligible to compete in the 
events in this class; Class C—Any bona 
fide student may compete in this class 
regardless of instruction hours. 

For further information regarding 
the contest address W. C. Maxwell, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Talking Picture Survey 


An educational talking picture utiliza- 
tion survey is being conducted among a 
number of educational institutions. The 
survey now under way will extend until 
June, 1935. 

Twelve educational institutions, repre- 
sentative of the various types of schools, 
and located in all sections of the country, 
are being chosen to conduct the survey. 

The purposes of the survey, according 
to Dr. M. R. Brunstetter, Research As- 
sociate of Erpi Picture Consultants, 
under whose direction the survey is be- 
ing made, are first, to discover from ac- 
tual practice how a program for the use 
of educational talking pictures can best 
be organized and administered in various 
types of educational institutions; second, 
to discover from the experiences of 
teachers how the talking picture may be 
effectively utilized in all types of teach- 
ing situations such as the classrooms, the 
school assembly, clubs, and other extra- 
curricular activities, 


* * 


Harold Runkle 
Accepts New Position 


Harold D. Runkle is now a commer- 
cial instructor at Harding High 
School, Marion, Ohio. He accepted 
his new position after attending the 
New York University Summer Session 
during the past summer. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
for COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Teacher Training 


Methods and actual training in shorthand and type- 
writing . . . directed by Miss Lola Maclean . . . Au- 
thor Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and 
Practice . . . nationally-known trainer of Shorthand 
Reporters. 


Secretarial Training 


For graduates in Liberal Arts, college preparatory 
and commercial graduates of high schools . . . who 
desire to follow a business career. 


Shorthand Reporting 


Conference and Court Reporting, Law Stenographic 
Practice . . . Training to 175-200 wpm . . . a profes- 
sion in which the demand exceeds the supply. 


In writing for a Syllabus, please name the course in which 
you are interested. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
19 CLIFFORD ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Exclusively for graduates of colleges and four-year high 
schools 


Summer School 
for 
Commercial 
Teachers 
BEGINS JUNE 10 
CLOSES AUGUST 1 / 


Divided into two terms of five weeks each. One of the first, ifn 
the first college in the United States, to give teacher training. T! 
Summer School has been nationally attended for ‘many years. It 
designed for teachers who want professional training or more educ 
tional credits or better positions. Also for young people who wa 
to become teachers. 

Twelve hours of college work offered. Graduation here means cert 
fication in most states. Hard work. Recreation. Pleasure. St 
dents from nearly everywhere. Terms reasonable. Living conditio: 
excellent. Better schedule and stronger staff than usual. 


Ask for full particulars. 
Address 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC 


At the gate of Mammoth Cave National Park—Bowling Green, Ky. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS—AND 
STUDENTS. MACMURRAY COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE. 
ILLINOIS, JUNE 10-JULY 19, 1935 


An excellent opportunity for (1) Teachers who wish specialized train 
ing in Commercial Education, (2) Students who wish to shorter 
their time for graduation, and (3) Teachers and students who ar: 
deficient in college credits. Courses offered in three fields: Libera! 
Arts, Commercial, and Music. Jane Hall, recognized as one © 
the best equipped residence halls to be found anywhere. will be open 
to students. On the campus are tennis courts and swimming pool; 
at Nichols Park are boating and golf. 

For complete information address either Director of the Summe) 
Session or Director of Commercial Education, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 to August 3 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Courses for Commercial Teachers and undergraduates 
in Business and Secretarial Studies. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Regular Session, July 1—August 9; Two Weeks Sessions, June 
3-June 14, June 17-28, and August 12-August 23. Graduate and 
undergraduate courses. Also Branch and Evening Sessions. 


Address the Director, Summer Sessions, 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10, 1935 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, 
Occupational Guidance in Commercial Education, The Teaching of 
High School Economics, Methods of Teaching Commere ial Geogra- 
phy, The Commercial Geography Course in Secondary Schools, The 

eaching of Elementary Business Training, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, The Teaching of Advanced Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Typewriting, 
Elementary Gregg Shorthand, and Elementary Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 1 to August 9, 1935 

The ultimate in progressive, practical 

methods of teaching shorthand, typewrit- 

ing, accounting, and secretarial subjects. 
Write today for bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


For Commercial Teachers 

June 18 to August 16 
Hundreds of leading commercial teachers and school executives 
have availed themselves of the many advantages of Rider Summer 
Sessions, with the opportunity of procuring State-authorized degrees 
in commercial education. 
Economical, efficient methods. Able faculty. Excellent living con- 
ditions. Recreational activities. Free placement service. 

Credits evaluated on request 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 Trenton, N. J. 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Prepare for Professional Advancement 


July 1 to August 10 


For booklet address Frederick G. Nichols, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Who's Who on the Editorial Staff of 


‘The Journal of Business Education” 


Seth Ballou Carkin 


The Packard School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Iiurn South Hope, Maine, September 27, 1885. 


Ed:cation: 

Graduate of Rockland, Maine, High School, 
1905. 

(raduate of Rochester, New York, Business 
Justitute, 1914, 
(raduate of University of Rochester, New 
York, B.S. in Education, 1924. 

sudied at the University of Pennsylvania, 
foston University, and Simmons College. 


eacher, St. Johnsbury (Vermont) Academy, 
tochester York) High Schools. 
of Business Rochester 
New York), 1919 to 192: 

astructor, Summer Simmons Col- 
ege, Boston, Mass., New York State Col- 
ge for ‘Teachers, ‘Albany, New York, Uni- 
ersity of Rochester, Rochester, New York, 
and New York University, New York, N. Y. 
vresident of the Packard Commercial School, 
New York City, and Instructor at the Schooi 
of Education, New York University, New 
York City, 1925 to date. 


Authorship: 
Co-author, “*Elementary 
1923. 


Business Training 


Memberships and Offices: 
Member, Regents Syllabus Revision Commit- 
tee in charge of the revision of the Commer- 
cial lig m0 for the University of the State 
of New York, 1923-24. 
President, Rochester Teachers’ 
Rochester System, 1924-25. 
Member, Executive Committee, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, three years, and 
its Secretary for four years. President, Fast- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, 1929. 
Member, Phi Delta’ Kappa, Rho Chapter, 
New York University, and President of the 
Chapter, 1929-30. 
Sponsor of “The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, 
Member, National Education Association; De- 
partment of Business Education, National 
Education Association; Advertising Club of 
New York City; Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York City and vicinity ; 
National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions; and National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. 
President, New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, 1934-35. 


L. Gilbert Dake 


Teacher at Hadley Vocational School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Born in Big Foot, Illinois. 

Education: 
kducated in the public school of 
Illinois; graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1903 with the degree of A.B. and 
completed postgraduate work at Harvard 
University with the degree of Ed.M. 


Association, 


Experience: 

‘hirty) years experience in teaching com- 
mercial subjects at Rockford, Illinois; Van- 
couver, Washington; Portland, Oregon; Oak- 
land, California; and St. Louis, Missouri. 
Has’ been a member of many summer school 
faculties where courses in education were 
given, 

Business experience as an office employee, 
stenographer, secretary, director of personnel, 
and office manager. 

Past twenty years have been spent in St. 
Louis, where he was teacher and Supervisor 
of Commercial Subjects for the city. Now 
a_teacher and program chairman in the Hadley 
Vocational School. 


Authorship: 

Author of a textbook on Typewriting known 
as, “The Modern Method of Touch Type- 
writing.” 

Memberships and Offices: 
Member of Phi Delta Kappa. Member of 
numerous professional societies. Past pres- 
ident of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation. 
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Editor’s Note: At the request of 
many of our readers, we are pre- 
senting biographies of the “Jour- 
nal’s”’ distinguished sponsors. The 
first of the series appeared in the 
April number and it will be con- 
tinued in succeeding numbers, We 
are grateful to them for their wise 
counsel and helpful cooperation 
in the professional advancement 
of business education to which the 
“Journal” is dedicated. 


Lee Galloway 


Vice-Chairman of the Board, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York, N. Y 


Education: 
B.S., University of Minnesota; Ph.D., New 
York Univeisity; studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Birmingham, England, 
University of Halle, Germany. 


Experience: 
Vice-chairman of the Board of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, and Editor-in-chief of 
the Modern’ Business Course Service. 
(Present connection). 
teacher of mathematics, North 
Side High School, Minneapolis; Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Rockford, Two Harbors, and 
South St. Paul, Minnesota, until 1905. Pro- 
fessor of Commerce and Industry and Head 
of Department of Management (now Amer- 
ican Management Association), New York 
Uniiversity, 1907-1923; Founder and Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools since 1912. Formerly Chairman 
of the Board and Editor-in-Chief, Ronald Press 
Company, New York; Consulting I editor, De- 
Store Merchandise Manuals published 
by same company ; Founder and Editor of 
“Administration” magazine; Director of edu- 
cational courses; National Commercial Gas 
Association; Founder and first. director of 
the School of Retailing, New York Univer- 
sity. Now a Director, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Administration Mem- 
ber of the Code Authority of the Transparent 
Materials Converters’ Industry and the Lin- 
oleum and Felt Base Industry. 

Authorship: 
Author of the following books: ‘Business 
Organization”; “Credits and the Credit 
Man”; “Advertising”; “Organization and 
Management”; “Factory and Office Admin- 
istration”; “Office Management’’; and also 
articles in national magazines, trade and edu- 
cational journals. 

Membership and Offices: 
Member, American Marketing Society; Amer- 
ican Economic Association ; American Fair 


Trade League ice-President) ; Merchants’ 
Association, N. (Committee on Educa- 
tion); National jn of Office Man- 
agers; American Management 
(advisory board); ex-president New York 


University Alumni Federation; Founder and 
first president, Medallion Society, New York 
University; Member, International Fraternity 
Delta Sigma Pi and President, Alumni Club 
of Alpha Chapter. 


Bruce F. Gates 


President, Gates College, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Education: 
Graduated from High School in 1910 and took 
a complete business course in Gates College 
which at that time was operated by his father. 
Graduated from the University of Michigan 
with a B.A. degree in 1915, 


Experience: 


mmediately upon graduation he went to 
Waterloo and began teaching in the Business 
College with his father. He has been at the 
job continuously from that time with the ex- 
ception of a year and a half during 1917 and 


1918 when he was in army service. In 1923 
upon the death of _ father, he assumed the 
presidency of Gates College. 

Memberships and Offices: 
Past President of the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association and of the Lowa Asso- 
ciation of Private Commercial Schools. Secre- 
tary of the lowa Association of Private Com- 
mercial Schools for the last four, years, and 
now serving his fifth year as Secretary of 
the National Commercial ‘Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 
Board of Trustees for Upper Lowa University 
at Fayette. lowa, and for Parsons College, 
Fairfield, lowa. Board of Directors of the 
Waterloo Chamber of Commerce for a num- 
ber of years. For ten years he has been on 
the Board of Trustees of the First Methodist 
Church of Waterloo. Served on the Board of 
Directors of the Waterloo Rotary Club and 
as Vice-President and President of the 
Waterloo Club. During the year 1926-27 he 
was District Governor for the 11th District 
of Rotary International. 


Raymond Charles Goodfellow 


Director of Commercial Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Born in Fulton, New York. 

Education: 
Graduated from the Fulton High School in 
1908. 
Graduated from the Rochester Business In- 
stitute, kochester, New York in 1912, 
Graduated from New York University with 
the B.C.S. degree in June, 1923, 

Experience: 
Taught in the rural schookts of Oswego 
County, New York for three years. 
Head of the Commercial Department, Colby 
Academy, New London, New Hampshire, two 
years. 
Taught in the East Orange High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey three years. 
Director of Handwriting in the Newark Public 
Schools, Newark, New Jersey twelve years. 
Director of Commercial Education in the 
Newark High Schools, Newark, New Jersey 
six years. 

Authorship: 
‘Progressive Lessons in Practical Movement 
Writing.” 
“Rational Arm Movement Spelling Blanks.” 
“Standard Letter Form — Charts (Three 
series).” 
“Standard Figure Form Charts.” 

Memberships and Offices: 
President of the Newark Teachers Association 
two years. 
President of the New Jersey Penmanship 
Teachers Association three years. 
President of the National Association of Pen- 
manship Teachers and Supervisors one year. 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Department of 
Business Education of the N.E.A. two years. 


Benjamin R. Haynes 


Associate Professor of Commerce and 
Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California 


Education: 


B.S. in Ed., New York University, 1928; 


A.M., New York University, 1929; Ph.D., 
1932. 
Experience: 


Head, Commercial Department, Amsterdam 
High School, 1919-20; Amsterdam Continua- 
tion School, 1920-22; Principal Evening 
Senior High School, Amsterdam, 1919-22; 
Chairman, Commercial Department, Madison 
Junior High School, Rochester, 1922-27; 
Teacher of Commercial Subjects, Packard 
Commercial School, 1927-30; Assistant in 
Commercial Education, New York University, 
1928-30. At the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia since 1930. 

Authorship: 
“Elementary Business Training,” Seth B. 
Carkin and Benjamin R. Haynes. 
“Annotated Index of Theses and Disserta- 
tions in Education,’’ compiled by Frederick 
J. Weersing and Benjamin R. Haynes. 
"ae for 1931,” for Annotated In- 
dex, Weersing and Haynes. 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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The English of 
BUSINESS 


By Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, 
and Blanchard 


Part One stresses the relatively few principles 
of grammar and rhetoric, the violation of 
which is responsible for the greatest num- 
ber of errors in speech and in writing. 


Part Two contains the most comprehensive 
treatment of punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion yet published in a secondary school 


text. 


Part Three contains a unique and entirely orig- 
inal presentation of the essentials of busi- 
ness letter writing. 


The method of treatment is unique, interesting, 
and teachable, Every lesson is accompanied by 
ample drill exercises on the essentials, 


“THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS,” reflecting 
as it does the combined experience of a class- 
room teacher, a general editor, and two prac- 
tical business men, assures results as measur- 
able as results in such skill subjects as short- 
hand and typewriting. 


LIST PRICE 


Text, Complete $1.00 Work Book .40 


Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto © London @ Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


MATHEMATICS 
AT WORK 


By Greorce H. Van Tuyt, Instructor in Mathemat- 
ics, Evander Childs High School, New York, 
N. Y. List price, $1.00. 


A NEW composite course devoted 
largely to the practical applications of 
arithmetic to everyday problems and pre- 
senting also the simplest and most useful 
principles of algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry,. 


Considerably more than half of the book 
is given to thorough practice in those 
fundamental operations of arithmetic 
which the pupil will need to use after he 
leaves school. His interest is aroused and 
his incentive to study increased because he 
recognizes that what he learns will be of 
definite help to him in the future. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


BOOKKEEPING 


FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


By Kirk, Street, and Odell 


A true personal-use approach—new point 
of view, new content, and sound, satisfying 
treatment of all fundamentals. Workbooks, 
tests, teacher’s manual, and text for Book I 
now ready. Book II in preparation. 


Examination copies sent on request 
with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


| Philadelphia — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas — San Francisco 
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AN ELEMENTARY STUDY OF BUSINESS, 
by Grace Sheridan Egan, E. M. Edelson, 
and B. Veit, Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 464 p. $1.40. 


The purpose of this book is to help the 
studint understand the essentials of busi- 
ness by applying its principles to the every- 
day affairs of life, to the home, and to the 
institutions with which boys and girls 
are already acquainted. The book con- 
tains much material that is valuable from 
the standpoint of guidance and will help 
fit tie student for the so-called junior 
posiiions in commercial establishments. 
The book tends to emphasize the prevo- 
cational and junior vocational approach 
to the subject rather than the purely con- 
sumer approach taken by other junior 
business training texts. 

The book contains a series of exercises 
and projects which cover the require- 
ments in the elementary business training 
syllabus used in New York City. As all 
three authors are teachers and_ super- 
visors of business subjects of junior high 
schools in New York City, the text is 
especially suited to the course require- 
ments there set up. Nevertheless the 
work should be quite as valuable to those 
outside the area of New York who wish 
to emphasize the junior  vocationa! 
approach. 

* * * 


BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE, by Arthur H. Rosenkampff and 
William C. Wallace, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 353 p. List, $1.60; Net, 
$1.20. 

This is the third edition of the popular 
high school text by the pioneers in the 
development of the balance sheet approach 
in the teaching of bookkeeping. In the 
present revision of the text the gencral 
plan of treatment so satisfactory to users 
of previous editions has been retained. 
As in previous editions a major feature 
of the book has been the provision for 
the study of ledger accounts to the exclu- 
sion of all other recording devices, until 
the bookkeeping process, the arithmetical 
problem that underlies all bookkeeping 
procedure, has been mastered. Part of 
the book has been entirely re-written and 
broken up into smaller units to permit a 
more intensive treatment by the topical 
method. The book has been considerably 
enlarged by the addition of more exercises 
and drill material. 

As in the previous editions the authors 
“management” view- 
point of bookkeeping. They proceed upon 
the assumption that bookkeeping records 
are valuable only as they serve to assist 
the manager of a business enterprise con- 
duct it more efficiently. Forms have been 
developed only as a means to this end, 
and mechanical rules which merely pre- 
scribe routine procedure have been care- 
fully avoided, thereby encouraging the 
student to think for himself, and thereby 
making bookkeeping a definitely intellec- 
tual subject. 


MAY, 1935 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, by A. B. Zu- 
Tavern and A. E. Bullock. Published by 
the Commercial Textbook Company, 
South Pasadena, California, and The H. 
M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 312 p. Cloth-bound. 97c. 


Again these daring authors have given 
us a pathfinding book. As in their “Busi- 
ness Principles Everyone Should Know” 
which is organized primarily for the upper 
grades of secondary school, the writers 
have worked out a plan of organization 
quite different from that of the typical 
junior business training, or introduction 
tc business text now in common. use. 
“The Business of Life” is planned for the 
ninth grade. When the text for the up- 
per grades came out I wondered how the 
authors would deal with the problem of 
duplication of subject matter with ele- 
mentary business training. They have 
accepted and met the challenge success- 
fully. 

In the first part of the book, which is 
at present all that is apparently available, 
only incidental attention is given to the 
presentation of detailed factual material. 
Instead emphasis is placed upon the per- 
sonal elements in business. other 
words the text deals with the problems of 
practical business psychology on a very 
elementary level. Those of you who 
doubt that this problem can be made in- 
telligible and meaningful to the fourteen 
year old student should read this little 
book. You will not agree with all the 
judgments rendered, and you will find 
some of the implications of the many 
interesting illustrations only partly true. 
This is just what we need. We must 
challenge our students to critical thinking. 
It these problems make the students 
critical of everyday business life situa- 
tions and open the field for discussion, 
they will serve their purpose. I do not see 
how many of the illustrative situations 
can fail to arouse much interesting debate 
about the moral values in the situations 
presented. 

Some of the topics considered are: un- 
derstanding ourselves and others; keeping 
out of trouble; good manners; personality 
and character; thrift and waste; getting 
the most out of spending; the proper use 
of credit; and things we can learn from 
others. The second part of the text ac- 
cording to the table of contents will deal 
with travel services, communication, ship- 
ping, banking, store services, insurance, 
saving, recording, and preparing to earn a 
living. The material will keep duplication 
with advanced business subjects at a mini- 
mum. Whether this is the finally best pro- 
cedure for developing a better sequence in 
the general nonvocational, or social-busi- 
ness subjects is a question that each 
teacher must decide for himself. It is a 


problem you should not decide, however, 
until you have checked over this material. 
—Herbert A. Tonne. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND BUSINESS, by Charles E. Bowman 
and Atlee L. Percy, New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 441 p. $1.64. 

A revision of the advanced section of 
the popular balance sheet approach text 
in bookkeeping. Frequent reviews are pro- 
vided as a basis for integrating what has 
been learned before. The business prac- 
tice sets, which accompany the text, serve 
as a test to determine whether pupils 
have acquired the skill involved in keep- 
ing books, and such knowledge as_ is 
essential to a full understanding of ac- 
counting work. 

Discussion of the various phases of ac- 
counting theory presented in this text are 
not intended to be exhaustive, but rather 
to cover the essentials and to provide for 
a possible study of the more familiar 
phases of accounting. 


SHE STRIVES TO CONQUER, by Frances 
Maule, New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 298 p. $2.00. 


Miss Maule has succeeded in erystalliz- 
ing in book form just exactly the type 
of counsel and information a good per- 
sonnel director would like to give to any 
girl entering the firm’s employ—if only 
the director had the time to do it. Any 
girl who is honestly striving to find her 
way through the intricate and_ baffling 
mazes of the business world will want to 
learn it by heart. 

In the business woman's own vernacu- 
lar it states her problems and offers prac- 
tical solutions, based not on old-fashioned 
abstract moralistic ideas, but on the pres- 
ent-day requirements of the hard boiled 
business world. It cannot fail to raise 
the level of service and efficiency of every 
girl who reads it and to enrich the un- 
derstanding of every employment expert. 
Miss Maule deals with such problems as 
husiness manners, the problems of being 
personal, dressing the part, the love motif, 
stepping out, selling as woman's best 
chance, and cashing in on the woman’s 
sphere. Placement and personnel direc- 
tors will find this book a very useful 


reference. 
* 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS, by 
Paul F. Gemmill, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 608 p. $3.00. 


This is a completely revised and con- 
siderably enlarged edition of a book 
which has been for several years an out- 
standing text for college courses in eco- 
nomic principles. 

A new chapter on commercial banking 
has been added. The chapters on value 
have been modified and rearranged, and 
value diagrams provided for the chap- 
ters on rent, wages, and interest. A clear 
explanation is provided of “purchasing 
power parity,” which now plays so large 
a part in foreign trade. Important aspects 
of the recovery program of the Roosevelt 
administration are discussed in some 
detail. 
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New 
MeGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


$1.60 


Today’s economic problems brought 
to high school pupils by a high school 
teacher in a way the pupils can under- 
stand. This book emphasizes the social 
implications of economics, and helps to 
develop proper social attitudes. It covers 
those topics essential to the pupil’s live 
understanding of the business world and | 
the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, | 
unusually teachable, this book offers ef- | 
fective text material for the one-semes- 
ter course in economics for high-school | 
pupils. 


Just published— 
New Third Edition 


Brewster and Palmer’s 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


$2.00 


This book was written originally to | 
meet the need for an elementary, logic- | 
ally-arranged, understandable text on 
advertising for secondary school pupils. 
Throughout, the authors explain in non- 
technical language the fundamental 
principles of advertising with enough | 
details to illustrate them and fix them © 
thoroughly in mind. In this edition the | 
work is again brought up to date. Near- | 
ly all illustrations are new; data have 
been brought up to date; a chapter on © 
Media Selection has been added; the > 
treatment of economics of advertising 
has been amplified in view of the de- 
pression and recent attacks on advertis- 
ing; new reproduction processes are de- 
scribed—and so on, throughout the book, | 
making it a modern, comprehensive text | 
for teaching the field of advertising— 
how to write advertising, how to dis- 
play advertising, where to publish ad- 
vertising, and the operating side of ad- | 
vertising,—to high school pupils. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


* The New Curriculum 
(Continued from page 21) 


General Education Is Also Emphasized 


The task of the commercial academy 
is not only to give the students a pro- 
fessional education, but also a fair de- 
gree of general education. This task 
was borne in mind when the plan of 
teaching instructions for the mother 
tongue and its history was rearranged. 
In the new curriculum the number of 
lessons in the mother tongue is con- 
siderably increased, and its compass 
has been enlarged. Besides the gram- 
mar lessons there shall be given the sur- 
vey of the literature of the mother 
tongue in the frame of the world liter- 
atures. In this survey will be given 
also the complex of foreign literatures. 
The subject called “civics,” which was 
allotted in the fourth grade one lesson 
per week, is left out in the new curricu- 
lum, and it will be taught in lessons 
given to the mother tongue. 

History is given in the new curricu- 
lum only 7 lessons per week in 4 
classes in the aggregate as compared 
with 2 lessons per week in each class at 
present. This reduction is made possible 
since from the present curriculum are 
taken out periods fertile in literary 
movements and put into the curricu- 
lum of the mother tongue. At the same 
time there is introduced a synchronism 
in the teaching of history and of the 
mother tongue. In accordance with this 
idea history will begin in the second 
grade instead of the first grade. As the 
history of the literature will also start 
in the second grade, there is an effort 
to teach both subjects in the light of 
modern methods. 

These are the chief principles of the 
new curriculum for the commercial 
academies or four-year high 
The new curriculum, as was the pre- 
vious curriculum, is based on the obli- 
gatory 30 lessons per week. The num- 
ber of lessons allotted to each subject 
remains on the whole almost the same. 


The reforms consist chiefly in a better | 


rearrangement of the subject matter, 
particularly in the commercial subjects, 
of the laying stress on the foreign 
languages, and in a more precise fix- 
ation of the method.—M. L. Capka, Ph.D. 


* * 


Typewriting Urged for 
Children with Poor Eyesight 


School teachers are urged to teach 
touch typewriting as early as possible 
to children with poor eyesight and thus 
free them from the strain of much 
writing with pen and ink or pencil. 

This suggestion was made in a re- 


port prepared under the direction of | 


Thomas D. Wood of Columbia 
and published by the Na- 


Dr. 


University 


tional Society for the Prevention of | 


Blindness, Inc. 


DIPLOMAS. 


Any Style, Form or Size 


Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


Send for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, Ia, 


Who's Who 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Problems of Teaching Elementary 
Training,” Paul S. Lomax and Benjamin R, 
daynes. 

“Secretarial Problems,” Benjamin R. Haynes 
‘Research in Business Education,” Benjamin 
R. Haynes and Jessie Graham. 
“Problems in Business Education,’ 
R. Haynes and Jessie Graham. 
“Study-Guide in Foundations of Business Edy- 
cation,”’ Benjamin R. Haynes and Jessie Gra- 
ham. 

“A History 
United States,” 
Harry P. Jackson. 

Memberships and Offices: 

Phi Delta Kappa, (Active member). S: 
of Rho Chapter, 1928-1930. Faculty © 
of Alpha Epsilon Chapter, 1931-193). 
Angeles Alumni Chapter. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
National Education Association. 
Southern California Commercial Teaches’ As- 
sociation, 

The California Society of Secondary 
tion. 

National Association of Commercial ‘| -acher- 
Training Institutions. 

Department of Business Education of te Na- 
tional Education Association, State Ch irman 
from California, 1931-1932; National Vice- 
President, 1932-1933; | National Pre -ident, 
1933-1934; Member Executive Comittee, 
1934-1937. 
T.os Angeles 
tion. 

Past President of the Commercial Te: chers’ 
Club of New York University, New York 
City. (1929-1930). 
Contributing Editor, 
Education, 1932-1934. 
The Associate Editor, 
Education,” 1934. 
Member of Research Commission of National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions, 1932—. 

Gamma Rho Tau, (Faculty Sponsor of Gam- 
ma Chapter, 1934—). 

American Association of University Professors, 
Arizona Business Educators Association. 
Southern Business Education Association. 


Benjamm 


of Business Education in the 
Benjamin R. Haynes and 


retary 
sonsor 
Los 
Federation. 
Asso. iation, 


Commercial Teachers’ socia- 


“Journal of Business 


“Journal of Business 


schools. | 


Next to 


PAP 

FASTENERS are 

the most useful and 

most used office appliances. 

They increase efficiency, pre- 

vent loss of valuable papers, save 

waste motion, time, temper and money. 

Teach these principles to your students now by 
equipping all classrooms with 


HOTCHKISS 
Stapling Machines 


There is a Hotchkiss model for every business need— 
and every Hotchkiss machine is guaranteed perfect, 
nteed to serve long and well. As the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers Hotchkiss offers 
only complete line from one source—the models your 
students will use in their business life. 
Ask to see Hotchkiss Paper Fasteners at your station- 
er’s—especially the new Model H 53 Stapling l’liers 
(illustrated below) and always be sure to use genuine 
Hotchkiss Staples in your stapling machines. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 


Cons. 


The 


Norwalk 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Some Reasons Why 


THe New Burcess CommerciaAL Law 


has been selected and has continued use as the state adopted text in four states 
and in addition is the adopted text in 286 high schools and colleges. 


Outlines: Preceding each unit of subject Features: Clear, concise language; prob- 
matter an outline of the unit is provided lems; review questions; Table of Limita- 
as a guide for study and review. tions; Table of Interest Rates and Penal- 
ties; Exemptions; Glossary of Legal 
Terms. 
Cases: 256 direct references to case : es 
precedents are provided and nearly 400 Logical 
hich are taken directly from cases which ee 
4 Contracts, Negotiable Instruments, Sale of 
already have been tried and the decisions Personal Property (Goods), Agency, In- 
rendered in courts. surance, Real Estate. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
2500 Prairie Ave. 1033 Young St. 76 Ninth Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


Special Points for 


STENOGRAPHERS 


For Gregg Writers— 

Writes a fine, uniform line regardless of direc- 
tion of stroke and with uniform smoothness. 
The perfect point for making the small hooks, 
loops and circles of Gregg shorthand. Ask 
for a Waterman’s with a “Purple”? Point— 
from $3.25 to $10. 


For Pitman Writers— 
A fine and flexible point—shades at any angle 
—writes both thick and thin lines as required 
by the Pitman system. Ask for a Waterman’s 
with a “Pink”? Point—from $2.75 to $10. 


Make the 7-Point Test 
When you make the Waterman’s ‘‘7- 
Point Test”? at any Waterman’s deal- 
er’s, you will also find a special point 
for accountants, a manifolding point, 
etc., as well as your right point for 
general use perfectly suited to your 
own style of handwriting. 


Write for free booklet, 
**Waterman’s Special Points” 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NESS 


“Every Man has Business” 


—Hamlet 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. . = ae 

“And if a man knows the law, people will find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 
and resort to him. 

“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul in an elysium; or can paint 
landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 
to his door.” 

Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 
praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 

we have something to care for, to in- , 
vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 
in life is measured by the result. 


The new order of living demands 
education for this universal business. 


The modern school accepts its 
responsibility and presents a new type 
of business training, an introduction 
to business, which occupies a place 
of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 
7 business and the necessity of a. 
thorough knowledge of business for 


successful living today. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA | SAN FRANCISCO - - DALLAS 
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